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A Phonograph is as Good as Its 
Tone Amplifier 








Much is dependent in any phono- 
graph on what happens to the tone 
waves after they are transmitted from 
the record to the chamber of amplifi- 
cation. 

A phonograph which 
many attractions otherwise 
could be ruined, so far as 
tone is concerned, if the tone 
amplifier is not scientifically 
constructed. 

In The Brunswick all this 
has been of prime impor- 
tance. And we are con- 
vinced that the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier conforms to 


might have 


every acoustic principle. 

It is built entirely of 
wood, moulded into an oval. 
Every angle, every help to 
tone wave expansion is cal- 
culated scientifically. 


With this and other developmgnés 
of the Brunswick Method of Répro- 
duction, we have been able to attain 
for this super-instrument a reputation 
of tone superiority. It is not difficult 
to compare phonographs their 

tone. Merely hear them. 
Your ear will quickly pick 
out the best 
were blindfolded. 
So hear this Brunswick. 
You'll be delighted with its 
better tone and exception- 
ally fine cabinet work, and 
you will hesitate at buying 
Visit 


and 


even if you 


a lesser phonograph. 
a Brunswick Dealer. 

Hear also Brunswick 
Records—likewise superior. 
They can be played on any 
phonograph with steel or 
fiber needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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An Epochal Labor Day 


Labor Day, 1920, finds Labor facing the greatest issues of the time. 

We are in the midst of a political campaign of paramount importance. 

We are in the midst of a time of unsettled national policies and of un- 
settled international policies. 

We are in the midst of a time in which those who oppose Labor are 
seeking to utilize every agency for the purpose of undermining the organiza- 
tions of Labor. 

We are in the midst of trying times—times that call for steadfastness, 
solidarity and intelligence. 

The political campaign makes it necessary that the workers everywhere 
should unite in the defeat of those candidates who are the enemies of Labor 
and defeat them; and that Labor should unite in support of those who are 
the friends of Labor and of the great masses of our people and elect them. 

Through the machinery of government the enemies of Labor will, if 
they are successful, endeavor to restrict and deny the rights and liberties 
of the workers. 

Those who stand for the principles of freedom and justice and democracy 
in industry must be supported by the men and women of Labor. 

If we misuse our opportunities we shall have only ourselves to blame— 
and we shall pay the penalty. 

Profiteers know what they want and whom they want. 

Those who would deny to Labor the right to an organized existence 
know what they want and whom they want. 

Those who would make profit the sole end of productive Labor know 
what they want and whom they want. 

On the industrial field the lines are drawn as sharply as on the political 
field. And the industrial struggle goes on and on. It does not end or pause 
with election days. 

Let this Labor Day mark an epoch of strength and solidarity in the 
ranks of Labor—a strength and solidarity awake to the issues and the 
dangers and the opportunities of our time. 

Right and justice can triumph only through the ardent support of those 
who believe in right and justice. 




















FOR PRESIDENT—HARDING OR COX? 
READ! THINK! CHOOSE! 


Following is the report of the platform committee of the American Federation 
of Labor Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee on the records of 
Governor Cox and Senator Harding, candidates for the presidency. The plat- 
form committee consists of President Samuel Gompers, Vice-President Mat- 
thew Woll and Secretary Frank Morrison, and is made in pursuance of instruc- 
tions given to them upon their appointment as a committee. 


Y AUTHORITY of the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and in accordance with its long established practice the records 
of candidates for Congress have been compiled and issued to the voters 

in the various states and districts. These records deal with the positions 
taken by the candidates in relation to measures of interest to Labor. By the 
same authority the platforms of the leading political parties have been 
analyzed and compared with the proposals made to the party conventions by 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor. Because of the fact 
that the party platforms are national in scope the comments and criticisms 
made upon them have been issued to the nation as a whole. 

There remain to be considered the records of the candidates for the 
Presidency. The records and the viewpoints toward measures of interest 
to Labor, as those records have been made by Senator Harding and Governor 
Cox, consist of their votes as recorded during their official careers in the state 
of Ohio and in the National Congress at Washington and in their speeches of 
acceptance of the nomination, together with such other declarations as each 
may have made during the present campaign in relation to the issues of the 
day. 

Senator Harding served as a member of the Ohio State Senate during 
the Seventy-fifth General Assembly, 1902 and 1903. He served as a member of 
the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses in Washington. 
Senator Harding’s record as a member of the Ohio State Senate was compiled 
under direction of the Ohio State Federation of Labor. The Senator’s record 
in the Ohio State Senate upon measures of interest to Labor upon which he 


voted is as follows: 
Attitude 
toward Labor 


H. B. 31—To make employers of workmen liable in damages for 

injuries caused by negligence in the inspection of machinery, 

RET en ae Oe LER ED A Oe Ee See Favorable 
H. B. 125—To amend Sections 306-1, -2, -3, -4, -5, -5a, -5b, -5c, 

-5d, -Se, -6 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio, providing for 

the protection of mines of Ohio, and the lives of the 

persons employed therein. Voted yes..........---.--.2-------.-------c00-o--+ Favorable 
H. B. 311—To supplement an act entitled ‘‘An act to require 


railroad corporations to equip and furnish all cars used in 
(810) 
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Attitude 
toward Labor 


their service with air brakes and automatic couplers and 
their engines with power brakes,”’ passed Feb. 27, 1900 
(See Section 3365-23b). Voted yes... .-..-..-------n--nc--neeeeeeeeees Favorable 
H. B. 406—To amend Sections 4364-66, 6986-7 and 6986-8 of 
the Revised Statutes of Ohio, pertaining to child labor. 
Voted yes.__._.... PSB JRE SUE are Neat REE Favorable 
Am. H. B. 478—To insure the better education of horseshoers 
and to regulate the practice of horseshoeing. Voted no.__....... Favorable 
H. B. 1100—To amend an act passed May 2, 1900, entitled 

“An act to better protect the lives of railway employes and 

the traveling public.” Voted yes.................................---- Favorable 
Senator Harding’s record in Washington affords a better opportunity for 
analysis of his legislative views than does his record in the Ohio Senate by 
reason of the fact that his term of service extended for a longer period of time 
during which he was called upon to consider a wider variety of measures. 
His record as a member of the United States Senate upon measures of interest 
to Labor upon which he voted is as follows: 


64th Congress Attitude 
toward Labor 
June 30, 1916—Motion to strike out Tavenner amendment 
prohibiting vicious stop-watch and bonus sys- 
tems from Fortifications’ bill........................... Unfavorable 
July 25, 1916—Motion to strike out Tavenner amendment 
prohibiting vicious stop-watch and bonus sys- 
tems from Military bill... Unfavorable 
July 26, 1916—Gallinger’s amendment to nullify Tavenner 
amendment prohibiting vicious stop-watch and 


SS ee Unfavorable 
Dec. 14, 1916—Passage Immigration Restriction bill... Favorable 
Feb. 5, 1917—Immigration Restriction bill over President’s 

____ aN Mitte: Ok PnIeemett east Favorable 


65th Congress 
Sept. 25, 1917—Appropriation for Employment Bureau, De- 


ELLE ELLIS Unfavorable 
Oct. 4, 1917—-War Risk Insurance—Soldiers and Sailors.......Favorable 
Feb. 6, 1918—Civil Rights’ bill—Soldiers and Sailors.............. Favorable 
Mar. 15, 1918—Borland amendment increasing hours of Gov- 

BS Ea Lene en ee Unfavorable 


May 22, 1918—Motion to strike out Tavenner amendment 
prohibiting vicious stop-watch and bonus sys- 
tems from Naval Appropriation bill... Unfavorable 
Dec. 5, 1918—Retirement bill—objectionable substitute by 
ee Te Ee Unfavorable 
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66th Congress Altitude 
toward Labor 


June 4, 1919—Woman Suffrage... -Favorable 
Nov. 5, 1919—Motion to strike Labor Charter from League of 
Nations Unfavorable 
Dec. 1919—Motion to extend Federal control of railroads 
for two years Unfavorable 
1919—Final passage of Cummins Railroad bill, mak- 
ing strikes unlawful Unfavorable 
1920—Cummins-Esch Railroad bill—Acceptance of 
conference report containing the obnoxious 
anti-labor and other objectionable provisions 
Paired un- 
favorably 
April 1, 1920—Motion by Senator Phelan to increase the ap- 
propriation for the Bureau of Conciliation, 
Department of Labor Favorable 
April 3, 1920—Retirement bill—Myers’ amendment prohibit- 
ing affiliation of Federal Employes with Or- 
a 
A ee ne Uae tw 
Unfavorable 
Sen Gene. San el. 1 








While Senator Harding first held office in Ohio coming to Washington 
jater, Governor Cox began his political career as a member of Congress 
returning to his home state for his later years of public life. Governor 
Cox was a member of Congress representing the third Ohio district. His record 
on measures of interest to Labor upon which he voted during those terms is 
as follows: 


62nd Congress Attitude 
toward Labor 


Mar. 28, 1912—Anti-Phosphorus Match bill Favorable 
April 2, 1912—Children’s Bureau bill Favorable 


Governor Cox has served three terms as the Chief Executive of Ohio. 
During those terms his record in dealing with questions of interest to Labor 
(which was compiled by the Ohio State Federation of Labor) shows that in 
connection with fifty-nine measures not an adverse action is shown on any 
of the legislative measures. Governor Cox’s record in Ohio follows in full: 


(1913) Attitude 
toward Labor 
H. B. 35—Providing the least number of men to be employed on 
switch engines. Approved Favorable 
H. B. 49—Relating to the rights of action in case e of death in a mine. 
Approved Favorable 
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Alttiude 
toward Labor 
. 50—Relating to liability for wrongful injury or death and the 
enforcement of actions therefor. Approved Favorable 
. 100—Providing for an eight-hour day on public works. 
Approved... Favorable 
.1l 1—Relating to safety appliances upon railway locomotives 
and cars. Approved Favorable 
. 145—Relating to the inspection of safety appliances upon 
railway locomotives and cars. Approved Favorable 
. 163—Relative to the employment of females and regulating 
their hours of employment. Approved........ Favorable 
. 187—Relative to the reporting of certain occupational 
diseases. Approved... wiaicpiee pinbinbabenss ...Favorable 
. B. 272—Relative to eight ‘hours’ rest for interurban employes. 
Approved 
. B. 483—Providing for the prevention of occupational diseases, 
with special reference to lead poisoning. Approved.................Favorable 
. J. R. 38—Providing for the appointment by the Governor of a 
commission to investigate and report on equitable method of 
weighing coal at the mines. Approved Favorable 
. 8—Providing for three-fourths of a jury rendering verdicts in 
civil cases. Approved Favorable 
. 33—Extending age limit of membership in insurance societies 
to 70 years. Approved.... _...-»-+-----avorable 
. 48—Known as Workmen's Compensation Act. ‘Aporowed:. ...Favorable 
. 132—Providing for wages twice in each calendar month. 
Approved Favorable 
. 137—Providing for the creation of an Industrial Commission 
to have supervision over all state departments relating to 
Labor. Approved 
. 298—Relating to the construction and size of caboose cars. 
Approved 





. 12—Relative to emergency supplies which are to be kept for 
use at the mines. Approved 
. 44—To authorize County Commissioners to transfer funds 
for the purpose of paying orders for blind relief. Approved._..Favorable 
. 45—To authorize the County Commissioners of any county 
to transfer funds for the purpose of providing a fund for the 
payment of mothers’ pensions. Approved Favorable 
S. B. 3—Known as the Miners’ Gross-Weight bill. Approved Favorable 
S. B. 6—Providing safeguards in connection with initiative 
supplementary and referendum petitions. Approved 
S. B. 19—Relative to the age limit of females who are entitled to 
receive schooling certificates. Approved 
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Attitude 
(1917) toward Labor 
. 1—To prevent the writing of workmen’s compensation by 
liability insurance companies. Approved Favorable 
. 107—Providing that any public service corporation, agent, 
superintendent, or manager thereof, employing certain 
agents, detectives, or so-called spotters, shall, before dis- 
ciplining or discharging any employe upon a report by such 
special agent, detective, or so-called spotter, give notice and 
accord a hearing to such employe upon his request therefor, 
and providing for the punishment for the violation thereof. 
Approved ... Le 
. 135—To prevent job selling. “Approved LT 
. 144—Requiring street and electric railroads to provide seats 
for motormen and conductors. Approved Favorable 
. 159—Prohibiting employers of labor from interfering with 
political activities of their employes and providing penalties 
for violation thereof. Approved....... Favorable 
. 275—To compel common carriers to place lights on front 
and rear ends of all trains, part trains, cuts of cars, cabooses 
and locomotives, while on main railroad tracks. Approved......Favorable 
. 309—Regulating the lowering and hoisting of persons in 
mines by a vertical shaft of 50 feet or more and requiring 
additional emergency openings for egress from dangerous 
mines. Approved Favorable 
. 327—Woman’s Fifty-hour bill. Approved Favorable 
. 429—Relative to the salaries of Industrial Commission of 
Ohio. Approved..... Favorable 
461—To create a commission to conduct a study of health 
insurance and sickness prevention and of old-age insurance. 
Approved... ss-se0-eeee--- Favorable 
. 506—To further ‘define p powers, , duties, and jurisdiction of the 
State Industrial Commission with reference to the collec- 
tion, maintenance and disbursement of the State Industria] 
Fund for the benefit of injured and the dependents of killed 
employes and requiring contributions thereto by “a 
a cacibalsindisbats -.----------- Favorable 
. J. B. 29—Directing the Ohio Board of ‘Administration to prepare 
a supplementary budget increasing the compensation of 
employes in state institutions. Approved__................._.._..... Favorable 
. B. 5—To provide automatic or foot-power fire doors on steam 
locomotive engines. Approved...._...... “sweeesesees------- avorable 
. B. 32—Providing for full crews fov through freight: trains and 
light engines. Vetoed... eae Ls 
. B. 35—To amend the General Code relative to compensation j in 
cases of injury resulting in death toemployes. Approved Favorable 
. B. 48—Providing for absent voting. Approved Favorable 




















































Ww 








S. B. 


H. B. 27—Requiring washrooms to be provided and maintained 


H. B. 


H. B. 


aa 
bo 
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Altitude 
toward Labor 


S. B. 56—To amend the General Code relating to the inspection of 


Cee een ae Favorable 


S. B. 57—Authorizing the Industrial Commission to supervise 


power piping, refrigerating and hydraulic piping, and heating 
and ventilating, as safety measures. Approved........................Favorable 
69—Amend the General Code, relative to additional com- 
pensation for medical, nurse, and hospital services to be 
paid from the State Insurance Fund. Approved........................ Favorable 


(1919-1920) 


at coal mines for the use of employes. Approved.__................... Favorable 


H. B. 153—Amending law providing for eight-hour workday on 


public work, so as to include police and firemen, and making 
compulsory a platoon system for city fire fighters. Approved Favorable 


Am. H. B. 174—To amend the General Code, relating to the pro- 


tection of motormen and conductors. Approved......................Favorable 


H. B. 191—To amend the General Code relative to the compensa- 


tion of the Chief Inspector and District Inspectors of Mines. 

Became a law without the signature of the Governor. ._..... 

235—To establish fire drills in factories and lofts for the 
occupants thereof. Approved...............-.....---.--------0+---- Favorable 


. 282—To amend the General Code 26 Fe to the employ- 


ment of miners. Approved.................... nenecenenseasseeee-n-eolk SVOPGINS 
346—To provide penalties for the use a ‘salamanders or 
other coke burners giving off obnoxious or injurious gases in 
enclosures where persons work or are employed. Approved....Favorable 


. 362—To amend the General Code relative to prohibiting 


the employment of females in certain occupations. Approved Favorable 


. 363—Making it a misdemeanor to fail or refuse to issue 


schooling certificate, or issue any such certificate contrary to 
RI | IS cies it-cthinbtedsitinpsttttinsinihicatiahenintibaindininmetioatanetin Favorable 


. 424—To amend several sections — insert a new section in 


the General Code, relating to workmen’s compensation. 


IIIT sare tcdniietnticcsiimmieetieaenlcereabadsciaaindietbiesenaiillaisinsittcia nai Favorable 


. 450—Punishment of physicians who fail or neglect to 


make certain reports to the State Department of Health. 


EET LS A AES: RT LO OO Favorable 


. 580—To amend the General Code relative to the use of 


electricity in mines. Approved. ....................---..--.-------.--sseee-s-e0-+= Favorable 


. 725—To supplement the General Code relative to rescue 


stations in mining regions. Approved.................-..----.---.------- Favorable 


. 58—To regulate private employment agencies. Approved........ Favorable 
. 208—To amend the Workmen’s Compensation Law. Ap- 


Favorable 
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Altitude 
toward Labor 
H. B. 773—Making appropriations for supplemental salaries 
for certain state employes. Approved Favorable 
H. B. 359—To provide a state-wide retirement system for teachers 
in schools supported wholly or in part by public funds. 
Approved Favorable 

The next adequate point of comparison between Senator Harding and 
Governor Cox is found in the speeches of acceptance delivered by the two 
candidates. Senator Harding’s speech of acceptance was delivered July 22, 
while the speech of Governor Cox was delivered August 2. It is customary 
to regard speeches of acceptance as the personal interpretations which the 
candidates place upon their party platforms, and also as personal pledges 
governing conduct on points not covered in the platforms. 

Both candidates in their speeches of acceptance dwelt at length on 
problems connected with the industrial life of the nation. It will serve best to 
proceed at once to quote from the two addresses. Regarding wages and produc- 
tion Senator Harding had the following to say: 


The chief trouble today is that the World War wrought the destruction of health- 
ful competition, left our storehouses empty, and there is a minimum production when 
our need is maximum. Maximums, not minimums, is the call of America. It isn’t a new 
story, because war never fails to leave depleted storehouses and always impairs the 
efficiency of production. War also establishes its higher standards for wages, and they 
abide. I wish the higher wage to abide, on one explicit condition—that the wage-earner 
will give full return for the wage received. It is the best assurance we can have for a 
reduced cost of living. Mark you, I am ready to acclaim the highest standard of pay, 
but I would be blind to the responsibilities that mark this fateful hour if I did not caution 
the wage-earner of America that mounting wages and decreased production can lead 
only to industrial and economic ruin. 

I want, somehow, to appeal to the sons and daughters of the Republic, to every 
producer, to join hand and brain in production, more production, honest production, 
patriotic production, because patriotic production is no less a defense of our best civiliza- 
tion than that of armed force. Profiteering is a crime of commission; underproduction 
is a crime of omission. We must work our most and best, else the destructive reaction 
will come. We must stabilize and strive for normalcy, else the inevitable reaction will 
bring its train of sufferings, disappointments and reversals. We want to forestall such 
reaction; we want to hold all advanced ground and fortify it with general good fortune. 

Let us return for a moment to the necessity for understanding, particularly that 
understanding which concerns ourselves at home. I decline to recognize any conflict of 
interest among the participants in industry. The destruction of one is the ruin of the 
other; the suspicion or rebellion of one unavoidably involves the other. In conflict 
is disaster, in understanding there is triumph. There is no issue relating to the foundation 
on which industry is builded, because industry is bigger than any element in its modern 
making. But the insistent call is for labor, management and capital to reach understand- 
ing. 

Senator Harding followed this immediately with a plea for an under- 
standing between employers and employes in which there is but little point. 
He said: 

The human element comes first, and I want "the employers in]industry to under- 
stand the aspirations, the convictions, the yearnings of the millions of American wage- 
earners, and I want the wage-earners to understand the problems, the anxieties, the 
obligations of management and capital, and all of them must understand their relation- 
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ship to the people and their obligation to the Republic. Out of this understanding will 
come the unanimous committal to economic justice, and in economic justice lies that 
social justice which is the highest essential to human happiness. 

I am speaking as one who has counted the contents of the pay envelope from the 
viewpoint of the earner as well as the employer. No one pretends to deny the inequalities 
which are manifest in modern industrial life. They are less in fact than they were before 
organization and grouping on either side revealed the inequalities, and conscience has 
wrought more justice than statutes have compelled, but the ferment of the world rivets 
our thoughts on the necessity of progressive solution, else our generation will suffer the 
experiment which means chaos for {our day to reestablish God’s plan for the great 
tomorrow. 


Senator Harding next referred to the efforts of “group citizenship.” 
Whether the Senator had in mind the labor movement and its political efforts 
is not clear, but in order that there may be given to all the opportunity to 
judge, the paragraph in which the reference appeared is here quoted: 

The menacing tendéncy of the present day is not chargeable wholly to the unsettled 
and fevered conditions caused by the war. The manifest weakness in popular government 
lies in the temptation to appeal to grouped citizenship for political advantage. There 
is no greater peril. The Constitution contemplates no class and recognizes no group. 
It broadly includes all the people, with specific recognition for none, and the highest 
consecration we can make today is a committal of the Republican party to that saving 
Constitutionalism which contemplates all America as one people, and holds just govern- 
ment free from influence on the one hand and unmoved by intimidation on the other. 


A denial of indifference to the welfare of the wage-earners forms part of 
Senator Harding’s speech of acceptance. On that point, the Senator said: 

We call on all America for steadiness, so that we may proceed deliberately to the 
readjustment which concerns all the people. Our party platform fairly expresses the 
conscience of Republicans on industrial relations. No party is indifferent to the welfare 
of the wage-earner. To us his good fortune is of deepest concern, and we seek to make that 
good fortune permanent. We do not oppose but approve collective bargaining because 
that is an outstanding right, but we are unalterably insistent that its exercise must not 
destroy the equally sacred right of the individual in his necessary pursuit of livelihood. 
Any American has the right to quit his employment; so has every American the right 
to seek employment. The group must not endanger the individual, and we must dis- 
courage groups preying upon one another, and none shall be allowed to forget that 
government’s obligations are alike to all the people. 


It will be noted that coupled with the Senator’s approval of collective 
bargaining, there is an ‘unalterable insistence’ that its exercise must not 
destroy what the Senator describes as ‘‘the equally sacred right of the individ- 
ual in .his necessary pursuit of livelihood.” No definition of this exception 
to the Senator’s approval of collective bargaining has been found coming 
from him, and his meaning is necessarily left open to conjecture. Regarding 
strikes in government service, Senator Harding said: 

I hope we may do more than merely discourage the losses and sufferings attend- 
ing industrial conflict. The strike against the government is properly denied, for govern- 
ment service involves none of the elements of profit which relate to competitive enter- 
prise. There is progress in the establishment of official revealment of issues and condi- 
tions which lead to conflict, so that unerring public sentiment may speed the adjustment, 
but I hope for the concord of purpose, not forced but inspired by the common weal, which 
will give a regulated public service the fullest guaranty of continuity. I am thinking of the 

railroads. In modern life they are the very base of all our activities and interchanges, 
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For public protection we have enacted laws providing for a regulation of the charge 
for service, a limitation on the capital invested and a lithitation on capital’s earnings. 
There remains only competition of service on which to base our hopes for an efficiency 
and expansion which meet our modern requirements. 

The railway workmen ought to be the best paid and know the best working condi- 
tions in the world. Theirs is an exceptional responsibility. They are not only essential 
to the life and health and all productive activities of the people, but they are directly 
responsible for the safety of traveling millions. The government, which has assumed so 
much authority for the public good, might well stamp railway employment with the 
sanctity of public service and guarantee to the railway employes that justice which voices 
the American conception of righteousness on the one hand and assure continuity of 


service on the other. 


Dealing with the high cost of living, Senator Harding declared that 
“it is easy to inveigh, but that avails nothing. And it is far too serious to dis- 
miss with flaming but futile promise.”” He continues to say: 


Gross expansion of currency and credit have depreciated the dollar just as expan- 
sion and inflation have discredited the coins of the world. We inflated in haste, we must 
deflate in deliberation. We debased the dollar in reckless finance, we must restore in 
honesty. Deflation on the one hand and restoration of the 100-cent dollar on the other 
ought to have begun on the day after the armistice, but plans were lacking or courage 
failed. The unpreparedness for peace was little less costly than unpreparedness for war. 

We can promise no one remedy which will cure an ill of such wide proportions, 
but we do pledge that earnest and consistent attack which the party platform covenants. 
We will attempt intelligent and courageous deflation, and strike at government borrowing 
which enlarges the evil, and we will attack high cost of government with every energy and 
facility which attend Republican capacity. We promise that relief which will attend the 
halting of waste and extravagance, and the renewal of the practice of public economy, 
not alone because it will relieve tax burdens but because it will be an example to stimulate 
thrift and economy in private life. 

I have already alluded to the necessity for the fullness of production, and we need 
the fullness of service which attends the exchange of products. Let us speak the irrefutable 
truth, high wages and reduced cost of living in utter contradiction unless we have the 
height of efficiency for wages received. 

In all sincerity we promise the prevention of unreasonable profits, we challenge 
profiteering with all the moral forces and the legal powers of government and people, 
but it is fair, aye, it is timely, to give reminder that the law is not the sole corrective 
of our economic ills. 

Let us call to all the people for thrift and economy, for denial and sacrifice if need 
be, for a nation-wide drive against extravagance and luxury, to a recommittal to sim- 
plicity of living, to that prudent and normal plan of life which is the health of the republic. 
There hasn’t been a recovery from the waste and abnormalities of war since the story of 
mankind was first written, except through work and saving, through industry and denial, 
while needless spending and heedless extravagance have marked every decay in the 
history of nations. Give the assurance of that rugged simplicity of American life which 
marked the first century of amazing development and this generation may underwrite a 


second century of surpassing accomplishment. 


In relation to Mexico, Senator Harding’s words were these: 


I believe there is an easy and open path to righteous relationship with Mexico. 
It has seemed to me that our undeveloped, uncertain and infirm policy has made us a 
culpable party to the governmental misfortunes in that land. Our relations ought to be 
both friendly and sympathetic; we would like to acclaim a stable government there, and 
offer a neighborly hand in pointing the way to greater progress. It will be simple to have a 
plain and neighborly understanding, merely an understanding about respecting our 
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borders, about protecting the lives and possessions of American citizens lawfully within the 
Mexican dominions. There must be that understanding, else there can be no recognition, 
and then the understanding must be faithfully kept. 


The first subject found in Labor’s proposals to which Governor Cox calls 
attention in his speech of acceptance was profiteering. His declarations 
regarding profiteering were endorsed by an avowal of progressive thought 
and denunciation of reaction in our political life. The whole paragraph 
should be quoted, and is as follows: 

In the analysis of government, as the events of today enable us to penetrate the 
subject, we see the difference between the old and the progressive kinds of thinking. The 
belief of the reactionaries is that government should not function more widely than it did 
in the past, but they seem to forget that the fundamental of our plan is equal rights for 
all and special privileges for none. Modern life has developed new problems. Civiliza- 
tion continues to build along the same basic lines and altruistic as we may all be disposed 
to be, the fact remains that except for the exchange of products between individuals, 
commercial units and nations, our development would be slow. All of this growth goes on 
under the protection of and with the encouragement of government. The least therefore 
that might be rendered unto government for this continuous service is a policy of fair- 
dealing. Too often the genius of man prompts him to play for governmental advantage, 
and the success which has been achieved in this particular, has led to the formation 
of groups which seek this very advantage. We are a busy people, preoccupied in too large 
degree with purely commercial considerations, and we have not recognized as we should, 
that the failure of government to prevent inequalities has made it possible for mischievous 
spirits to develop prejudice against the institutions of government, rather than against 
administrative policy. There is a very important difference here. This difference bears 
directly on profiteering, which is today the most sinister influence in American life. It is 
not a new thing in America. The tribe of profiteers has simply multiplied under the 
favoring circumstances of war. For years large contributions have been made to the 
Republican campaign fund for no purpose except to buy a governmental underhold, and to 
make illegal profits as the result of preference. Such largesses are today a greater menace 
to our contentment and our institutions than the countless temporary profiteers who are 
making a mockery of honest business, but who can live and fatten only in time of dis- 
turbed prices. If I am called to service as president, means will be found if they do not al- 
ready exist, for compelling these exceptions to the great mass of square dealing American 

business men, to use the same yardstick of honesty that governs most of us in our deal- 
ings with our fellowmen, or in language that they may understand to suffer the penalty of 
criminal law. 
Governor Cox immediately followed this with a discussion on industrial 
disputes. He characterized as “‘a dangerous industrial philosophy”’ the belief 
of some employers that their will should be enforced upon the workers. On 


this point the Governor said: 

There is another reason fer the fabulous contributions to the present Republican 
campaign fund. Much money, of course, has been subscribed in proper partisan zeal 
but the great bulk has been given with the definite idea of gaining service in return. Many 
captains of industry, guided by a most dangerous industrial philosophy, believe that in 
controversy between employer and employe their will should be enforced, even at the 
point of the bayonet. I speak knowingly. I have passed through many serious industrial 
troubles. I know something of their psychology, the stages through which they pass, and 

the dangerous attempts that are sometimes made to end them. Disputes between labor 
and capital are inevitable. The disposition to gain the best bargain possible character- 
izes the whole field of exchange, whether it be product for product, or labor for money. 
If strikes are prolonged public opinion always settles them. Public opinion should deter- 
mine results in America. Public opinion is the most interesting characteristic of a democ- 
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racy, and it is the real safety valve to the institutions of a free government. It may, at 
times, be necessary for government to inquire into the facts of a tie-up, but facts and not 
conclusions should be submitted. The determining form of unprejudiced thought will 
do the rest. During this process, governmental agencies must give a vigilant eye to the 
protection of life and property, and maintain firmness but absolute impartiality. This 
is always the real test, but if official conduct combines courage and fairness, our govern- 
mental institutions come out of these affairs untarnished by distrust. 


On the right of free speech, freedom of the press and freedom of assembly, 
the Governor said: 

The necessity for the drastic laws of war days is not present now, and we should 
return at the earliest opportunity to the statutory provisions passed in time of peace for 
the general welfare. There is no condition now that warrants any infringement on the 
right of free speech and assembly nor on the liberty of the press. The greatest measure of 
individual freedom consistent with the safety of our institutions should be given. Exces- 
sive regulation causes manifestations that compel restraint. The police power, therefore, 
is called to action because the legislative authority acted unwisely. 


Abuse of the writ of injunction was condemned as follows: 


The writ of injuncton should not be abused. Intended asa safeguard to person and 
property, it could easily by abuse cease to be the protective device it was intended to be. 


In approving the principle of collective bargaining, Governor Cox said 

Capital develops into large units without violence to public sentiment or injury 
to public interest—the same principle should not be denied to Labor. Collective bargain- 
ing through the means of representatives selected by the employer and employe respect- 
ively, will be helpful, rather than harmful to the general interest. Besides, there is no 
ethical objection that can be raised to it. We should not, by law, abridge a man’s right 
either te labor or to quit his employment. However, neither labor nor capital should at 
any time or in any circumstances, take action that would put in jeopardy the public 
welfare. 

We need a definite and precise statement of policy as to what business men and 
workingmen may do and may not do by way of combination and collective action. 
The law is now so nebulous that it almost turns upon the economic predelictions of the 
judge or jury. This does not make for confidence in the courts nor respect for the laws, 
nor for a healthy activity in production and distribution. There surely will be found 
ways by which cooperation may be encouraged without the destruction of enterprise. 
The rules of business should be made more certain so that on a stable basis, men may 
move with confidence. 


As to disputes between the government and its employes, the Governor 
had this to say: 

Government should provide the means in the treatment of its employes, to keep 
in touch with conditions and to rectify wrong. It is neédless to say that in order to be 
consistent, facts should at all times justify the pre-supposition that the government 
employes are properly compensated. 


On child labor he said: 
The child life of the nation should be conserved; if labor in immature years is per- 
mitted by one generation, it is practicing unfairness to the next. 


Concerning the attitude of the Republican platform toward labor, 
Governor Cox himself in his speech of acceptance asked: 
Why the sneer at labor with the veiled charge that it was a mere slacker? 
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Regarding the Mexican situation the Governor was exceedingly hopeful, 
‘ expressing himself as follows: 
The Mexican situation, trying to our patience for years, begins to show signs of 
, improvement. Not the least of the things that have contributed to it, is a realization 
by the peple of that country, that we have neither the lust for their domain, nor dis- 
position to disturb their sovereign rights. Peace smiles upon the border and incentive 
to individual effort seems to be making a national aspiration. 


In the concluding sentences of his address of acceptance the Governor 
expressed his viewpoint toward public affairs in general, including, however, 
specific references to the industrial situation in the following language: 

We want the dawn and the dews of a new morning. We want happiness in the 
land, the feeling that the square deal among men and between men and government is not 
to be interfered with by a purchased preference. We want a change from the old world of 
yesterday where international intrigue made the people mere pawns on the chessboard of 
war. 

We want a change from the old industrial world where the man who toiled was 
assured “a full dinner pail’’ as his only lot and portion. But how are we to make the 
change? 
Which way shall we go? We stand at the forks of the road and must choose which 
to follow. One leads to a higher citizenship, a freer expression of the individual and a 
fuller life for all. The other leads to reaction, the rule of the few over the many and the 
restriction of the average man’s chances to grow upward. Cunning devices backed by 
unlimited prodigal expenditures will be used to confuse and to lure. 

But I have an abiding faith that the pitfalls will be avoided and the right road 
chosen. The leaders opposed to Democracy promise to put the country “back to normal.”’ 
This can only mean the so-called normal of former reactionary administrations, the 
outstanding feature of which was a pittance for farm produce and small wage for a long 
day of labor. 

My vision does not turn backward to the “normal” desired by the senatorial 
eligarchy, but to a future in which all shall have a normal opportunity to cultivate 
a higher stature amidst better environment than that of the past. 

Our view is toward the sunrise of tomorrow with its progress and its eternal 
promise of better things. The opposition stands in the skyline of the setting sun, looking 
backward, to the old days of reaction. 

Expressions of views outside of the addresses of acceptance have been 
more freely given by Senator Harding than by Governor Cox. In a news- 
paper interview obtained before the nomination of Senator Harding but not 
published until June 25, Senator Harding gives expression to a thought 
found in his address of acceptance and which is perhaps the more interesting 
for that reason. The following language is quoted from an interview written 
by Edward S. Van Zile and published in the New York World: 

‘The vital problem of the present day is this: How is the established order going 
to resist the pressure of iconoclastic forces? When our Congress was intimidated into 
enacting the Adamson law, the apprehension was justified that all existing governments 
might be influenced by the political strength of organized minorities, 

The surrender of Congress to the behests of an outside body wielding political 
power, affecting national legislation through its influence at the polls, has had a most 
disastrous effect upon our institutions, an effect that it will require time and a firm 
allegiance on the part of our legislators to the best American traditions and practices to 
evercome. 

The iconoclastic forces of which you spoke are quite active at present. 
“They are,” agreed the Senator grimly. 
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On January 2, 1920, the Senator is quoted as having said in reply to ques- 
tions as to why he supported the anti-strike clauses of the Esch-Cummins 
Railroad bill: 


Iam an employer of organized labor, having never known a controversy. Organi- 
zation and collective bargaining under wise leadership have done more to advance the 
cause of Labor than all other agencies combined. ; 

But the advancement of unionism is one thing, and the domination of organized 
labor quite another. I subscribe to the former and oppose the latter. I do not believe in 
any class domination, and the long fight to remove the domination of capital, now fairly 
won, is lost if labor domination is submitted in its stead. 

I favored the anti-strike clause because it applies to a public service under govern- 
mental regulation, in which Congress exercises its powers to limit the return on capital 
invested, fixes rates at which the public must be served, enacts the conditions under 
which the service must be rendered, and finally, in the anti-strike clause, provides a 
capable tribunal for the adjustment of all labor grievances, so that no interruption 
of transportation need be apprehended. I do not know that such a law will prevent railway 
strikes, but I do know that it ought. 


Senator Harding at San Antonio, Texas, January 15, 1915, is quoted as 
having said: 

The United States must never seek territorial aggrandizement by force of arms. 
Certainly we don’t want to use our arms to wrest a land from a weaker neighbor. 

But there is a destiny in the affairs of nations. That was demonstrated at your 
Alamo and again in the Civil War. The magnificent resources of Mexico will never be 
given to mankind, and that country will never come into its own until it is brought 
under the civilizing influences of the American flag. How and when that condition 
will be brought about is not for me to say at this time, but it is coming. 


The value of this quotation lies in the fact that it shows Senator Harding's 
views in 1915 to have been entirely in harmony with the Republican platform 


declarations written in 1920. 

There can be but one conclusion based upon a careful and impartial 
survey of the actions and declarations of the candidates. Governor Cox 
has, shown himself possessed of a fuller understanding of the needs of the 
working people, a readier response to their needs and to their proposals and a 
broader statesmanship in his public discussions of the problems of the 
industrial world. 

In addition to his superior understanding, Governor Cox is the candi- 
date on a platform which Labor has declared ‘‘marks a measure of progress 
not found in the Republican platform’ and the planks of which “more 
nearly approximate the desired declaration of human rights than do the 
planks found in the Republican platform.”’ 

Not only in the specific utterances relating directly to questions held 
paramount by Labor is the comparison favorable to Governor Cox. His 
progressive and constructive viewpoint holds throughout his declaration 
of public questions, though he slips at times into that ambiguity which 
unfortunately has marked to a greater or less degree the platforms of both 
parties and the utterances of both candidates. 

It must be exasperating to the whole American public that political parties 
bidding for the suffrage of the whole citizenship can not state in definite terms 
what are their proposals and what are their pledges. The same exasperation 
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must be felt regarding many of the utterances of candidates. However, the 
viewpoint of Governor Cox is, we find, more clearly expressed and less open 
to the criticism of lack of clarity. 

Moreover, and as an argument that admits of no qualifying or denial 
there is Governor Cox’s record as governor of Ohio during which he acted 
upon fifty-nine measures of interest to Labor without acting on a single 
one adversely to Labor. 

This is a record of fidelity to humanity, of understanding of the needs 
of the great masses of the people that has few equals in American political life. 

The American labor movement asks from no man or woman a pledge of 
political conduct. It seeks to dictate to none. Its field is limited, and properly 
so, to furnishing to the rank and file the information upon which it may base 
conclusions. 

There is no intention to depart here from that rule which binds the 
officers individually as well as collectively in serving the great labor movement. 
But it would be a sad and unforgivable remissness of duty in this crucial hour 
were the facts not presented with the utmost freedom and completeness. 

With the workers of America rests the right of deciding for which candi- 
date they shall vote. As they vote—whether it be well and wisely, or with a 
disregard for the facts of life as they are—they will determine to a large 
degree the welfare and progress of the working people of our Republic in the 


years just ahead. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MATTHEW WOLL. 
FRANK Morrison, 





Great issues are at stake in this campaign struggle. 
The enemies of Labor want to crush Labor. 
They want laws that will restrict Labor. 
They want Kansas Courts of Industrial Relations. And they want 
more of the Esch-Cummins kind of legislation. 

They want more of Judge Anderson’s injunction decisions. 

They want anything but freedom of Labor. 

Sanctify your vote! 

The issue is Progress versus Reaction. 

This is no time for any man or woman of Labor to hold back. 

This is a time for the fullest giving of effort. This is a time for WORK. 
. Play your part in the campaign. Register in your voting precinct. 

Do everything that you would do if your personal freedom hung on the issue. 

Progress is at stake—and for Progress we must give everything. 













Labor’s Progress and Future Promise 


Following are expressions of labor men throughout the nation, officers of many national 
and international unions, giving to the movement the story of the year and adding their expres- 


sions of confidence in the future. 
and the progress of our movement. 





Granite Cutters’ Year of Progress 
By JAMES DUNCAN, 


President, The Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America 





ETWEEN Labor Day, 1919, and the 

same eventful day in 1920 members 

of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America secured the greatest 
increase in wages they have received in their 
organized existence. They had an agree- 
ment with the International Monumental 
‘Granite Producers’ Association effective 
from March, 1919, to the end of March, 
1922, but with a provision that the rate 
might be changed “‘because of conditions 
arising which were unforeseen at the time 
of entering into the original collective 
agreement.”’ 

The wage rate in the agreement had been 
increased because of war conditions, but the 
costs of living increased so rapidly following 
the signing of the 1919 document that it was 
found necessary to try to keep up with the 
developing conditions thrust upon us. Ac- 
cording to the evolutional system of increas- 
ing wages which both sides had recognized, 
the minimum wage rate in the trade at the 
end of March, 1920, was $6 per day, and 
automatically would have gone to $6.40 
beginning with April 1, but 40 cents per day 
did not financially meet the situation, hence 
the effort for a suitable increase. 

Towards the end of November, 1919, 
costs of living had so increased and the 
appearance of additional increases were so 
evident, we gave official notice to the 
Producers’ Association at that time, that 
wages should go to $8 per day minimum, 
beginning with April 1, 1920. This gave 
employers from November until April 1 to 
get out their work under the current wage 
rate, and with full opportunity to take new 
«contracts at the increased rate. They, 
however, at a conference on the subject held 
early in December, and with their customary 
opposition to a decent wage rate objected to 


They are a magnificent reflection of the solidarity, the spirit 


recognition of the $8 rate to be effective on 
April 1, 1920. 

The purpose of The Granite Cutters’ 
Association was to avoid conflict, a suspen- 
sion of work, and the usual turmoil and 
trouble incidental to suspensions of work 
because of a wage contention. Under such 
circumstances we had to grin and bear the 
situation, and had to make arrangements for 
increased solidarity and unanimity, and even 
for suspension of work if it became neces- 
sary to follow that course, and which would 
be our last resort. The Producers’ Associa- 
tion claimed the contest was arranged and 
engineered by officials rather than a deter- 
mined expression by the men in the stone 
shed. They were mistaken, for when April 
came along, and a second conference had 
failed to adjust the situation granite cutters 
individually and collectively took a volun- 
tary vacation, and did not return to work 
until the second week in June when those 
who had suspended on the $6 minimum 
returned to work under a clean-cut union 
and collective bargain for $8 minimum per 
eight-hour day. 

Such an outburst of trade enthusiasm is 
seldom exhibited. We had had great fights 
in the past, once for the recognition of and 
maintaining our association, again in estab- 
lishing the maximum eight-hour workday, 
still later for a $4 minimum per eight-hour 
day, but each of those efforts were but the 
preparatory stages in our evolution as or- 
ganized workers towards a fairer recognition 
of compensation for the skill and labor 
power of the man behind the hammer, and 
which brought about the present wage rate, 
the best we have had in the history of our 
trade association. 

Between those two Labor Days an increase 
in wages of $2 per day by purely trade union 
activity marks a wholesome epoch, and, of 
course, in connection with it there has been 
a fine demonstration of cohesiveness which 
perhaps gave the greatest surprise to the 
organized employers they have ever experi- 
enced in the history of the granite industry. 
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A Report of Progress 
By W. D. MAHON, 

Association of Street and 
way Employes of America 


President, 
Electric 





ABOR Day is well an industrial epoch 
L mark. It is the milepost, as it were, 

from which one may observe the pace 
in industrial development. Assuming that 
all crafts have made relatively the same 
advancement since the previous Labor Day, 
and comparing with the remarkable prog- 
ress made by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America, it can be well assumed 
that the past year reflects much credit upon 
the membership of the American labor 
movement. 

The Amalgamated Association has made 
progress. In the matter of wage increase 
achievements it is presumably the first year 
in the course of many that it has reasonably 
kept pace with the increased cost of living. 
Over 120,000 members have obtained wage 
increases within the year preceding Labor 
Day, and these increases will range between 
30 per cent and 45 per cent as an average. 
Statistics of the association show that the 
membership to whom wage increases have 
come during the year are receiving at the 
rate of $40,000,000 per year more in wages 
than they were upon the rates that prevailed 
to them last Labor Day. This has been 
accomplished by the close observance of the 
tules and laws of the association that en- 
courage collective agreements and the arbi- 
tration of wage disputes. 

This association has not been immune 
from strikes, as there have been many 
instances where seemingly the managements 
of certain of our employing companies could 
not commit themselves to credit their em- 
ployes and their organizations with the busi- 
ness initiative to persist in establishing a 
contract equality in their employment. In 
such cases applications for increases have 
been denied and arbitration refused. The 
experience of the year, however, has shown 
that in public utility employment the 
people of, communities served by our mem- 
bers do not longer take kindly to the old 
despot ideals of public utility management, 
and insist upon the fairness that arbitra- 
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tion of labor disputes represents. In 
most cases, strikes and lockouts have 
been settled by submission to arbitration. 

Again, within the last year, there has 
been a marked change in the disposition_of 
the public towards public utility employ- 
ment concerns, which has proved somewhat 
to the advantage of both the employes and 
the properties. This spirit has been largely 
led by the associated craft organizations 
under the policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the spirit that the interest 
of one is the concern of all. Adjustments of 
fares upon street railway systems have 
been more reasonably made by civic authori- 
ties, to which appeal has been made through 
the labor movement, and it is believed that 
the effect of this functioning of labor has 
made an impression more favorable to 
labor upon the managements of public utility 
concerns. This may account, and undoubt- 
edly does in a degree, to the gratifying 
progress that has been made by the Amalga- 
mated Association. There are but few em- 
ploying companies left but that are meeting 
and treating fairly with their organized 
employes under the policies of the American 
labor movement. Over 250 wage agree- 
ments were made within the last year, dat- 
ing back from Labor Day, in which increased 
wages obtained to the members of practically 
a like number of locals. 


In organizing work in the course of the 
year succeeding last Labor Day the Amalga- 
mated Association organized and instituted 
forty-eight new local divisions, a record that 
in the matter of numbers of locals to be 
instituted, is impossible to the association 
for the year succeeding this Labor Day, 
from the fact that there are not properties 
enough left unorganized in the United 
States and Canada upon which locals may 
be instituted. There may yet be instituted 
one-third of that number before all eligibles 
in the United States and Canada shall have 
become members of the association, and it 
may be said that with but remote excep- 
tions the locals of this Association enjoy 
collective working agreements with the em- 
ploying companies. ‘This is a stage to which 
this organization has never before shown 
an ascendancy on any past Labor Day. 
Even with its present ascendancy, however, 
the Amalgamated Association has abundant 
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work before it in the continuance of improve- 
ment in the employment. 

It is the purpose of the Amalgamated 
Association, as it is of all other unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, to cooperate with other crafts in all 
leveling-up processes. The adopted policies 
of the parent body are closely adhered to by 
the membership of this Association and in 
association with all other crafts the amalga- 
mated members have viewed with much 
concern the after-war reactionary trend 
of law-making powers of the nation and many 
of the states. We also observe that these 
reactionary policies, indicated by legislative 
expression, are being accepted by the courts 
as the will of the people, and the interests of 
Labor, and the general public seem to in- 
cessantly face this reactionary menace. 
We may say that it is very fortunate that the 
members of the American labor movement 
are very much alive to this reactionary 
purpose as it manifests itself, and is inspired 
to continue with renewed vigor a well-timed 
non-partisan political policy. It may not be 
amiss to distinguish this Labor Day with, if 
possible, a still more determined resolve 
to make good the American labor movement 
non-partisan political policy and go forth 
from this day fixed in the purpose to make 
the resolve active to the end of establishing 
a more perfect democracy. As in the past, 
Labor has been the barrier in restraint 
of reaction and the incursions of special 
interests, so must it continue as the vanguard 
of progress and development, that equal 
rights may be extended to all and that 
there may continue a lessening of special 
privilege control. The democratic ideals 
of labor will come through the collective 
effort of the American labor movement by 
the continued application of the unity 
principle exercised in the fraternal spirit 
of all for one and one for all. 

The Amalgamated Association is better 
prepared today to contribute more, in con- 
cert with associate organizations, than ever 
before, and the survey made by the members 
of the Amalgamated Association impresses 
them with an assurance that all other craft 
organizations can also be identified on this 
Labor Day as better prepared to contrib- 
ute in concert to the more immediate 
consummation of the purpose of our united 
general movement. 
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Unity Great Need of WorkersToday 
By JOHN A. VOLL, 


President, The Glass Bottle B iation of 
the United States and Ganade 








OOKING down the long line of labor 
holidays that have passed since that 
remembrance of Labor’s power and 

dignity was first placed before the people 
through statutory enactment by the efforts 
of the wage-earners of our country, I am 
inclined to the belief that it will hardly be 
disputed that the past year has been fraught 
with more open, as well as more insidious 
attempts on the part of different groups 
to weaken with the purpose in view of 
finally destroying the trade union move- 
ment, than any time since this momentous 
day was inaugurated. 

The out-and-out opposition of large 
corporations and reactionary employers to 
the practice of collective bargaining, and 
the attempts of certain other groups, one of 
which, at least, poses as friendly to or- 
ganized labor, to foist upon the wage-earner 
company unions and hand-picked or con- 
trolled shop committees were two of the 
main causes for industrial warfare; at least, 
that has been the experience of the organiza- 
tion of which I have the honor to be a 
member. 

We found in our effort to maintain and 
perpetuate the democracy in the glass bottle 
industry which has been in operation 
through the practice of collective bargaining 
for the past thirty-five years, and which 
was never seriously menaced until the 
introduction of automatic machinery into 
the trade that we not only have the reac- 
tionaries in the economic field to fight, but 
that that influence had been extended 
to the political field through the Congress 
of the United States, some State Legisla- 
tures, one of which, Kansas, placed upon 
the statute books a law calling for involun- 
tary servitude, or in other words, the resur- 
rection and putting into life of a relic of 
feudalism long since thought dead through 
the development of education and the higher 
standards and concepts of life and living 
that it has brought. 

In addition to all this opposition we also 
found that there is not equality before the 
law between the rich and the poor, the em- 
ployer and the employe, especially as the 
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laws are administered by{some courts and in 
the procedure of practically all courts. 
In our effort to secure for our fellow wage- 
earners that measure of justice to which 
they are entitled as human beings under their 
natural rights, and secondly as co-producers 
of wealth in a political democracy that boasts 
of no discrimination in the right to form 
organizations within the state for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the interests 
of those who form the organization, that 
those who possess wealth are protected in 
these rights, while those who do not possess 
it, are not protected in their rights. Rights 
and fundamentals are disregarded in every 
instance where accumulated wealth decides 
to foster or maintain arbitrary power over 
those whom it holds in its economic grasp, 
adding thereto its power to block the wheels 
of justice through its strength of bought 
intellect and the subtle influence which it 
brings to bear upon elected and appointed 
officials of government, and herein lies the 
inequality before the law and our courts. 
The rich man or rich employer can obtain 
justice through the courts because he has 
the money to pay for it; the poor man can not 
obtain justice through the courts because it is 
too expensive to invoke the aid of the 
law. He possesses no accumulation or sur- 
plus for that purpose and he is fortunate 
indeed to be able to meet his obligations and 
live a life in accordance with standards 
set by the wealth produced in our country 
and the refining and elevating influences that 
education has brought about. 

Not content with this inequality entirely 
in their favor in obtaining justice, the 
capitalists use the power of their wealth to 
influence government, state and municipal 
officials for the purpose of suppressing the 
legitimate activities of wage-earners who 
have courage enough to stand up for their 
rights and liberties, and in addition, they 
employ gunmen—desperate characters—who 
care not a whit for the taking of human life; 
who glory in their murderous work because 
of the shield from severe or drastic punish- 
ment that the wealth of the men who employ 
them to do this dastardly work throws 
around them, thus defeating the aim of the 
law-making powers and at the same time 
making a farce out of democracy. 

This sinister influence also applies to the 
courts which is generally accomplished 
through misrepresentation by highly paid 
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attorneys based upon falsehood or perjury 
of other hirelings. Not only is it plain and 
evident to all fair-minded and thoughtful 
persons that the individual without means 
has no chance in a contest for his rights with 
unscrupulous persons of wealth before the 
courts, but in addition, we have found 
during the past year that the accumulated 
funds of a labor organization can not cope 
with the wealth of a powerful company 
to the extent of securing the justice due its 
members before the court or punishing their 
oppressors through the law. This condition 
has more firmly convinced the writer that 
the only way the membership of a labor 
organization can be justly and adequately 
protected is by building up a treasury 
large enough to meet any attacks or any 
denial of justice by as much power and 
influence as is exercised by the opposition. 

If the foregoing is challenged not only is it 
possible to bring positive proof in sub- 
stantiation of what is stated, but to it can be 
added the statements of eminent practi- 
tioners in the law and the report of the 
investigation made under the Carnegie 
Foundation by Mr. Heber Smith, a promi- 
nent attorney of Boston, which took three 
years and proved beyond the question of 
a doubt that there is not equality before 
the law as between the rich and the poor. 
While it is pointed out that our laws are 
sound, the report states that traditional 
measures cause grievous injustice in many 
instances which can be found in the delays, 
court costs and lawyers’ fees. Such an 
eminent authority as Mr. Elihu Root, whose 
proclivities are rather reactionary, has this 
to say on the subject: “Our procedure 
ought to be based on the common intelli- 
gence of the farmer, the merchant and the 
laborer, and there is no reason why it should 
not be. I say it not without experience in 
legal procedure. There is no reason why a 
plain, honest man should not be permitted 
to go into court and tell his story and have 
the judge before whom he comes permitted 
to do justice in that particular case, un- 
hampered by a great variety of statutory 
rules; instead of that, we have got our 
procedure regulated according to the trained, 
refined, subtle, ingenious intellect of the 
best practical lawyers, and it is all wrong.”’ 

Thus it will be seen the handicap that 
the wage-earner is compelled to overcome 
in order to make progress toward a higher 
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life and better conditions. Our experience 
during the past year has brought more 
forcibly to mind than ever the absolute 
necessity of fighting with all our force and 
vigor not only on the economic field but 
particularly in the political field through 
the non-partisan policy of the American 
Federation of Labor that has for its slogan: 
“Elect your friends and defeat your ene- 
mies.” It is the one sure method of bringing 
recognition and respect of the rights of the 
wage-earner from the executives and law- 
making bodies of our country. I may say, 
however, in conclusion, that notwithstanding 
extraordinary opposition and methods we 
have had to meet with and combat during 
the past year, our organization has increased 
its wages and gained in membership. 





Great Gains Made in Pulp and 


Paper Mills 
By JOHN P. BURKE, 
President-Secretary, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the 
United States and Canada 





HILE the struggles and achieve- 
ments of the organized workers in 
paper and pulp mills have not at- 

tracted so much attention as those in some 
other industries, it must not be concluded, 
therefore, that we have not played our part 
in the great battle for human betterment 
as exemplified by the organized labor move- 
ment. The organized workers in the paper 
industry have written a chapter in trade 
union history that is replete with stirring 
incidents, heroic deeds, wonderful sacrifices, 
and brilliant achievements. 

“Industrial slavery” is not too harsh a 
term to use in describing working conditions 
in paper and pulp mills prior to the forma- 
tion of the labor unions in this industry. 
And “industrial slavery” is a term that can 
fittingly be applied to the life of many paper 
mill workers today, who, unfortunately, have 
not had the common sense and moral 
stamina to assert their manhood by joining 
with their fellow workers in the struggle for 
a better and freer life. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that the 
labor unions in this important industry have 
liberated thousands of workers from an 
existence that had been a veritable night- 
mare, and have placed them on the road 
leading to industrial security and _ free- 


dom. Long hours, small wages, and hazard- 
ous conditions of employment were life’s 
portion for our members in the old days, 
And when I speak of long hours and small 
wages I mean an average workday of twelve 
hours and a daily wage of as low as $1.25 
and $1.40. The hazard of paper mill em- 
ployment can best be judged when I cite 
the fact that if a man followed the trade 
for any length of time the chances were more 
than two to one that he would be more or less 
seriously injured. 

A large part of paper and pulp mill opera- 
tion is twenty-four hours a day. Before the 
organization of the union in the mills the men 
worked (alternating each week) eleven hours 
on the day shift and thirteen hours on the 
night shift. The men on the day shift began 
work at 7 a. m., and stopped at 6 p. m., 
being on duty eleven consecutive hours. 
They were relieved by the night shift which 
worked from 6 p. m. until 7 the next morning, 
or thirteen continuous hours of work with- 
out leaving the mill. When these hours of 
labor are considered, it should not surprise 
anyone when I say that paper mill workers 
never wax eloquent or sentimental about the 
“good old days.” 

As a result of organization the eight-hour 
day has been secured in all organized mills; 
wages have been increased so much that to- 
day wages in this industry are comparable 
with those in the better paid industries in the 
United States and Canada; safety devices 
have been installed in the mills to such an 
extent that the life and limb of the workers 
are protected to a remarkable degree; and, in 
addition to this, the workers have achieved 
some measure of industrial freedom. We 
have fought many spectacular battles for the 
right to belong to a labor union and to bar- 
gain collectively with the employers; and I 
am pleased to report that many of the 
largest paper manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada have become parties to 
strictly union shop agreements with our or- 
ganizations. These agreements provide for 
the settling of grievances and complaints; 
they protect the workmen against unjust 
discharge; they give the workmen a voice in 
matters affecting their welfare; and, in my 
opinion, they are the medium for establishing 
industrial relations that will bring more and 
more democracy into the industry. 

The forces that have made possible the 
inauguration of these highly desirable con- 
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ditions which I have outlined above are the 
two international unions whose members 
are employed exclusively in the paper and 
pulp mills ;namely, the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 

The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers was or- 
ganized in 1906, and for three years (until 
1909), because of an unfortunate jurisdic- 
tional controversy with the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, was not affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 
In 1909, having adjusted the questions in dis- 
pute between the two organizations, the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers was granted a char- 
ter of affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and since then has made 
rapid strides in organizing the men and 
women coming under its jurisdiction in both 
the United States and Canada. We have 
trebled our membership during the past 
three years, and now number 18,000. 

Since becoming a part of the American 
Federation of Labor, it has been the policy 
of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
to work in close harmony and cooperation 
with other craft organizations, always recog- 
nizing the fact that ‘‘an injury to one is the 
concern of all.” Although our regrettable 
controversy with the Paper Makers’ Union, 
which I have mentioned, did great harm to 
both organizations, still, like every ill wind, 
some good came out of it. I think it was the 
means of teaching all of us that division in 
the ranks of Labor, particularly among 
those employed in the same industry, is fatal 
to the best interests of the wage-earners. 
lam pleased to state that today the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers stands for solidarity of 
labor, not solidarity in our own ranks alone, 
but solidarity among the wage-earners as a 
whole. 

I believe that Labor can not Jearn the les- 
son of united action too well. Every time 
Labor is forced to strike, every anti-Labor 
measure passed by Congress, every injunc- 
tion issued by an anti-Labor judge, every 
denial of the right of a free press by an 
autocratic Postmaster-General, and every 
abridgment of the right of free speech by 
reactionary city officials, should teach Labor 
the great need of more and more unity. 


Labor Day, 1920, finds the organized 
workers of America face to face with tre- 
mendous problems that will tax the ability 
and fighting qualities of all to effect their 
solution. The victorious conclusion of the 
Great War has not ushered in that era 
of freedom, justice, and democracy that was 
so confidently predicted by many sincere 
and earnest people. The end of the war has, 
in many instances, brought reaction instead 
of progress. Reaction stalked naked and ap- 
parently unashamed all through the steel 
strike; it held the center of the stage while 
the infamous Esch-Cummins railroad law 
was pushed through Congress; it was the at- 
tending physician at the birth of Governor 
Allen’s favorite child, the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations; and it continues to 
play a versatile role all over the country 
in ways too numerous to mention. 

As against reaction, the forces of Labor 
have raised the banner of sane and orderly 
progress. We shall rely upon the power of 
agitation, education, and organization to win 
the day for freedom and democracy. Let us, 
then, upon Labor Day, 1920, rejoice in our 
achievements, but Jet us not for one moment 
relax in our determination to press on and on 
toward the dawn of an ever newer and better 
day. 





The Actor as a Labor Enthusiast 


By FRANK GILLMORE, 
Executive Secretary, Actors’ Equity Association 





Pm 17 is famous in the history of the 


world. It marks the date when the 

American soldiers at Chateau-Thierry 
turned back the German hordes who were 
advancing on Paris. 

July 17 is famous in the history of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, for it was on 
that day in 1919 when we became affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
For years we had been trying to get a char- 
ter, an independent one. Finally the 
Executive Council pointed out that we must 
join with our fellows in the amusement 
world and take a branch charter instead. 
The wisdom of this advice subsequent events 
proved. 

On July 17, 1919, we were already prepar- 
ing for a struggle with the theatrical man- 
agers who had refused us recognition, re- 
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fused us the right to collective bargaining, 
refused us the right to organize, though they 
themselves had an organization of great size 
and strength. Upon our entrance into 
federated labor, the said managers raised a 
howl of protest, said that we were dragging 
art in the mire, and that no longer would 
they even talk to us. 

On August 7, our strike started. We closed 
up twelve New York theaters the first night 
and gradually extended our activities to all 
over the country. It was then that Labor 
came to our aid and in no unmeasured way. 
The International Association of Theatrical 
Stage Mechanics, President Charles Shay, 
and the American Federation of Musicians, 
President Jos. N. Weber, unselfishly and 
whole-heartedly threw in their lot with us. 
There were others too. The billposters, the 
teamsters, not only gave us their sympathy, 
but in certain cities actually aligned them- 
selves on our side. Federation heads, 
including members of the Executive Council, 
spoke at our meetings, encouraged our peo- 
ple, and helped us with their wonderful 
advice. Mr. Hugh Frayne, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. 
James Holland, President of the State 
Federation, and many others were extremely 
active in our behalf. Out in Chicago, Mr. 
Ed Nockels, other heads of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and of the local unions 
were enthusiastic and whole-hearted in our 
support. Indeed, no words can express our 
appreciation and gratitude to all these 
gentlemen. 

We shall never forget Mr. Samuel Gomp- 
ers’ arrival from Europe. He had had a bad 
voyage and landed in New York in the 
morning. He was immediately besieged by 
callers and almost swamped with business. 
Finally at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
he excused himself from his committees, and 
though hungry and tired he hurried over to 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House where a 
meeting of the Actors’ Equity members was 
taking place, and his appearance was the 
occasion of one of the biggest demonstra- 
tions I have ever known. Our then Presi- 
dent, Mr. Francis Wilson, called on him for a 
speech and Mr. Gompers’ words did more to 
give us courage and confidence than per- 
haps any single event in the campaign. 

The strike was terminated on September 6, 
and we came out of it with nearly 100 per 
cent better terms than we had asked for at 


the beginning. It has been stated that it 
was one of the greatest victories Labor has 
ever known. 

Can it be wondered, in view of what | 
have said, that the actor is an enthusiastic 
Labor man? He believes in the Federation 
and is endeavoring to educate himself 
to take his place with those who are more 
experienced in the movement. 

Through Labor we have won the recogni- 
tion of our association, we have won the 
right to collective bargaining, we have 
trebled our membership and increased our 
financial resources eight or ten times. 
Labor was responsible for all this. Once 
more our deepest thanks and gratitude 
to the American Federation of Labor and to 
its mighty leaders! 

Now a word as to the future. The Actors’ 
Equity Association has secured temporary 
jurisdiction over authors and composers, 
and in a few months we hope to have a num- 
ber of them in our ranks. The American 
Federation of Labor has suffered in the past 
from unfair printed reports, but we can hope 
for a square deal when the writers join our 
ranks and in their articles and plays tell the 
great truth about the movement. 





Switchmen’s Prospects Bright 
By S. E. HEBERLING, 


International President, Switchmen’s Union of North 
America 





ica from August 1, 1919, to August 1, 

1920, has organized forty-four new 
locals. Since that time we have been acting 
in conferences with the other railroad 
organizations for an increase in wages and 
received the award for switchmen July 20. 
Foremen increased from $5.33 a day to 
$6.96, helpers increased from $5 a day to 
$6.48. Switchtenders increased from $4 a 
day to $5.04, eight hours or less. 

The foremen’s rate was increased from 
6654 to 87 cents an hour, helpers’ rate in- 
creased from 62} to 81 cents an hour and the 
switchtender’s rate has been increased from 
50 cents to 63 cents an hour. 

The. time and one-half for overtime was 
established under Supplement No. 16. 
The rules that were argued before the 
United States Railroad Labor Board for 
time and one-half for Sundays and holidays 
are still pending before the board. 


b e- Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
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The illegal strike of switchmen in various 
individual yards caused a large number cf 
switchmen to lose their positions as switch- 
men on the railroad, as well as their member- 
ship in the Switchmen’s Union. The pros- 
pects for the future of the Switchmen’s 
Union is bright and if the yardmen of this 
country want an organization of their own, 
the Switchmen’s Union with its affiliations 
and its recognition and prestige is in a posi- 
tion to get the best possible results for men 
who are switching cars. 





Organizing the Professions 
By C. L. ROSEMUND, 


President, International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Drafismen’s Unions 





HE International Federation of Tech- 

T nical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 

men’s Unions is one of the youngest of 

the internationals, having been in existence 
only since July 1, 1918. 

This organization is growing slowly but 
surely, notwithstanding the opposition we 
are encountering from the old-established 
engineering societies, from the slumber 
producing influence of another engineering 
association which has recently sprung into 
existence and gained some prominence on 
account of a pseudo-economic policy, and 
from the difficulties of breaking down the 
false pride and dignity arguments inculcated 
in the innocent minds of the students of our 
colleges and universities. While this atti- 
tude has placed some impediment in our 
march of progress, we are constantly grow- 
ing. = 
We now have forty-five live locals, of 
which a number have accomplished wonder- 
ful results in the brief period of their exist- 
ence. In addition, we are receiving numerous 
inquiries from the different sections of this 
country and Canada, requesting informa- 
tion with reference to forming new locals. 

In New York, Chicago, Cleveland and St. 
Louis, we have very solid organizations, and 
while they have only just started, they have 
done wonderfully well in promoting their 
material advancement. It is expected that 
when they once fully realize the true spirit 
of the trade union priuciple, they will grow 
by leaps and bounds, and will serve as an 
object lesson to other cities. 

This organization has a very strong divi- 


sion in the shipbuilding industry, including 
both the government and private plants. 
These men, by thorough cooperation, have 
been able to make substantial progress to 
their mutual advantage. 

In other industries we have not prospered 
as we should. Class pride, false dignity, 
“professionalism,”’ a queer notion of belong- 
ing tosome weird ‘‘third estate,” being 
neither capital nor labor, together with a 
lack of the old American spirit of inde- 
pendence, has reduced this class of wage- 
earners to a degree of servility from which 
they can only be rescued by the starvation 
route. 

As with the industries, so is it with the vast 
majority of railroad technical men; they, 
however, have had forcibly driven home to 
them the fallacy of their present policy of 
isolation. They have been entirely over- 
looked in the recent award of the Railroad 
Labor Board and through their lack of per- 
ception of what has been transpiring in 
their midst, they are now filling the air with 
their sad lamentations. It is hoped that they 
will profit by this experience and seeing the 
light, will freely and openly join with us— 
the only bona fide organization whose main 
object is to help make this a better world 
by assuring everyone who earns his living by 
working for hire an opportunity at least of 
being able to provide adequately for himself 
and family, in order that they may live in 
reasonable comfort. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our 
appreciation to the delegates of the last 
convention wherein they endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor urging that 
more attention be given to the organization 
of the underpaid professions, such as the 
technical and semi-technical men. We 
trust that their organizers will assist us by 
complying with these resolutions. 





Young, But Growing Fast 


By CHARLES E. COPELAND, 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 





growing international organizations, 
is the Brotherhood of Railroad Pa- 
trolmen. The brotherhood received its inter- 
national charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor August 19, 1919, and since has 


$= of the youngest, but most rapidly 
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covered the area between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf, Atlantic to the Pacific, with 
locals. 

It has"jurisdiction over yard, warehouse, 
station and railroad pier watchmen, patrol- 
men and uniformed patrolmen, employed 
on all railroads. jp: 

The brotherhood was founded and created 
by the present Grand President, November 
28, 1918, at Chicago, Ill., its present interna- 
tional headquarters. 

The brotherhood during the month. of 
April, 1920, in the height of its wonderful 
progress, was able to manifest its strength 
and loyalty of its members under an attack 
that threatened the unity of the organization. 

A convention of elective and grand lodge 
officers was called the latter part of May, 
1920, when six vacancies were filled. We 
simply passed through the same trial 
that all newly organized brotherhoods are 
liable to pass through. Instead of a “set 
back’’ all this proved to be a boost, as we 
were able to demonstrate our physical and 
financial strength, and the competency and 
loyalty of our leader to all railroad watchmen 
and patrolmen, and thus increased our 
membership most wonderfully. 

Through the instrumentality the brother- 
hood of railroad patrolmen, the once en- 
tirely neglected railroad watchmen received 
recognition, better working conditions, better 
pay, and during the session of the wage 
board at Chicago, Ill., received a further 
increase of 10 cents an hour, with back pay 
from May 1, 1920. 

The brotherhood is in fine condition, has 
for its officers educated and well posted men, 
has its own beautiful office building, with two 
large assembly halls, at 822 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

It is issuing a monthly magazine, The 
Patrolman, and has a Ladies’ Auxiliary, The 
Ladies’ Patrol. 

We have been blessed with prosperity 
during the year of 1920, and we are now the 
anchor, safeguard and the boon for the in the 
past neglected railroad patrolmen and watch- 
men. For efficiency of service we have 
divided the United States into three divi- 
sions, with a well trained division superin- 
tendent in charge, and six districts, with 
highly experienced district superintendents 
in charge. 

We maintain a staff of salaried interna- 


tional representatives and are fully equipped 
to protect our members and furnish the very 
best legislation. 





The Steel Workers’ Goal 
By M. F. TIGHE, 


International Ray Association of 


lent, Amalgamated 
. Steel and Tin Workers 





HENithe Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
was instituted in 1876 it adopted as 

its basic principle, ‘Conciliation and Sacred- 
ness of Contracts” between employer and 
employe. 

During the years that have intervened 
from its adoption of these two fundaments 
to the present time, it has been the proud 
record of the organization that it has 
scrupulously adhered to those principles 
even to the extent of incurring the criticisms 
of those whose sense of honor and conception 
of true trade unionism only extended to their 
own personal aggrandizement, and whose 
stock in trade consisted of deceptive exag- 
gerations, for no other purpose than to 
allure the unwary and make them the vic- 
tims of misplaced confidence. 

How well the policy of the organization 
has worked out is evidenced by the records 
of the past several years, and especially 
during the wage conferences which have 
just been terminated, and will be in force 
until June 30, 1921. 

During the entire period of the late war, 
when industrial unrest was permeating every 
avenue of industrial life, when strikes for 
wages were the rule and not the exception, 
the amalgamated association, under its 
principle, and method of conducting its 
affairs, maintained its relationship with 
those employers who had faith in its integ- 
rity as an honorable institution, and a true 
representative of genuine trade unionism. 

Today it has the proud knowledge of 
knowing that those of its membership who 
have stood faithfully by its policy are receiv- 
ing the highest rate of wages ever paid in the 
history of the known world for their class of 
work. And it also has the proud knowledge 
that it has no apologies to make to any per- 
son or persons for dereliction or disloyalty 
to the cause of human uplift as enunciated 
by true leaders of the labor movement. 

The gravest problems that confront the 
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organized labor movement on this Labor 
Day, and the one particular canker that is 
eating the very vitals of our movement is the 
insidious methods practiced by some, “who 
clothed in a little brief authority, assume a 
self-annointed position and want to be 
crowned as leaders of progressive thought 
and ideas. 

Their doctrine, bordering on fanaticism, 
is the most dangerous by reason of its 
adaptability to meet every desire of those 
who by their lack of knowledge of industrial 
affairs believe that the road to utopia is open 
to them without further effort on their part. 

The duty then that lies before the true 
representatives of the labor movement 
and its principles as enunciated by the 
American Federation of Labor on this 1920 
Labor Day is to expose these charlatans by 
unmasking them before those whom they 
are trying to dupe and destroy by their 
pernicious doctrines. 

Let the message of true progress take the 
place of every other desire on our part, so 
that the millions of toilers who have faith in 
the institution, as well as love for our 
country will be regaled and strengthened in 
their efforts to reach the goal of industrial 
emancipation. 





Labor May Be Down, But Never Out 
By FRANK KASTEN, 
President, United Brick and Clay Workers of America 





. America was one of the organizations 
practically disorganized or disrupted 
during the late war. 

The clay industry, classed as a non-essen- 
tial, was limited to one-half of pre-war 
capacity, and that meant a complete shut- 
down for most of the factories. However, we 
were not discouraged but during the late 
summer of 1919, when the clay factories re- 
sumed operations, we secured agreements 
without serious trouble with brick and tile 
manufacturers, with whom we had agree- 
ments before the war. 

We were at that time almost financially 
unable to send out organizers. At our annual 
convention held at Brazil, Ind., in the 
latter part of September, we enacted legisla- 
tion that would enable us to put a number 
of men on the road. Our per capita tax was 


[as United Brick and Clay Workers of 


raised from 35 cents a month to 55 cents 
a month, and a 50-cent assessment for six 
months, was also ordered levied. 

After the adjournment of our convention, 
we immediately placed some eight men and 
one woman organizer on the road. We very 
soon found out that the clay manufacturers 
were almost as determined to prevent us 
from organizing as we were to organize and 
as a consequence we had something like 
twenty-eight strikes brought about by rea- 
son of the discharge of active workers in 
behalf of our local unions. However, we were 
able to secure something like eleven new 
““check-off’’ agreements and we had to fight 
for every one of them. 

At Streator, Springfield, Murphysboro, 
East Peoria, Danville, Momence, St. Elmo, 
Roanoke, Monmouth, and Belleville, II., 
we have secured the eight-hour day in lieu of 
nine, the “check-off” system of collecting 
dues and a wage increase of about 30 per 
cent. 

At Kittanning, Johnetta, Friedenheim, 
Shawmut and Bradys Bend, Pa., we have 
succeeded in reducing the hours of labor 
from ten to eight, wages have been raised 
over 50 per cent and the “check-off” agree- 
ment prevails. At Finzil, Md., we have 
secured the eight-hour day and wages have 
been advanced $1 per day. At Boone and 
Fraser, lowa, we have secured the eight-hour 
day in lieu of ten and advanced wages about 
25 per cent. 

We have more than doubled our member- 
ship during the past year, wages have been 
increased, hours reduced, conditions of 
work materially changed—yard committees 
assist the foremen in planning work—and all 
of our agreements are real ‘‘union shop” 
contracts. 

The Chicago district probably made the 
most progress. Coming out of the war with 
no organization except a few district officers, 
we have raised wages about 126 per cent 
above the 1914 wage scale. Wages were 
raised 40 per cent since Labor Day, 1919. 
We have a minimum wage rate of 76 cents 
per hour for common labor and a maximum 
rate of $1.30 per hour for engineers. Piece 
workers wages range from $60 to $80 per 
week. 

We are indeed proud of our progress. 
From a weak, struggling organization, barely 
able to finance the activities of a National 
President, we have grown to an organization 
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supporting twelve paid workers and we ex- 
pect to add to our payroll in the near future. 
We are not conceited, but we hope soon to be 
classed as one of the large national unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. If pep and fighting spirit will win, 
watch us grow. We never quit. Witness 
securing wage agreements after four years of 
effort and after nine of our members had 
seen the inside of a jail. 

May the American Federation of Labor 
continue to be the greatest power of human 
progress in the future as it has been in the 
past and may we in our small way be able to 
do our part towards that end. 





For a 100 Per Cent Union! 
By A. McANDREW, 


International President, Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union 





URING the past year the Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union has 
made wonderful progress. During this 

year we have increased our membership 
from 3,500 to 18,592. ‘This increased 
membership has come principally from 
the southern states, where tobacco manu- 
facturing is one of the principal products, 
especially North Carolina and Richmond, 
Va. 

The majority of this increased membership 
is composed of men and women who hereto- 
fore knew nothing of organization, showing 
conclusively that the employes in the tobacco 
industry realize now more than ever the 
necessity of organization to maintain the 
wages and conditions and to further advance 
the interests of the workers in that industry. 

The organization of the workers in the 
southern states was not in harmony with the 
sentiments of the employers who on every 
occasion used every effort to discourage 
organization of their employes. In some 
instances the foremen picketed the meeting 
halls, discharging men and women who 
attended meetings. In Petersburg, par- 
ticularly, they applied to the Mayor and 
Chief of Police of that city, to prohibit the 
meetings of tobacco workers. ‘These men 
being of a fair mind and firm believers in free 
speech and free press, refused the demands 
of these large employers of labor, who, how- 
ever, would not be denied in their opposition 
of the organization of their employes, so they 


were compelled to use other tactics, hiring 
thugs and spies, in so far as even to follow 
them to church and deny them the right of 
visiting one another, under threat of losing 
their position. 

In other sections of the south we met many 
obstacles, such as giving a bonus to their 
employes when our campaign was on. This, 
fortunately, did not have the desired effect 
owing to the fact that our speakers advised 
the men and women that a bonus was only 
temporary, which could be given today and 
taken away tomorrow, and only through 
organization could wages and conditions be 
retained permanently. 

In addition to that our white local union 
in Winston-Salem during the past year has 
opened a cooperative union grocery store, 
successful from its inception, resulting also in 
bringing about better and closer relationship‘ 
among its membership. They have been 
instrumental in starting a labor paper, known 
as Unity and Justice, having a controlling 
interest in the stock membership of this 
paper. 

Our colored locals have established in 
Winston-Salem a cooperative undertaking 
establishment which has also been successful. 

In the city of St. Louis, Local Union No. 
140, during the month of July, opened up a 
cooperative grocery store in conjunction 
with the Central States Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society, which has been the means of 
bringing our membership in that city to 
a better understanding of the trade union 
movement, and a more united feeling of 
friendship for one another. We were suc- 
cessful in organizing tobacco workers and 
other crafts in Durham, Winston-Salem, 
Reidsville, N. C., and Danville, Va., and 
during the present year, intend to repeat 
our former efforts in the northern section of 
the country, not forgetting the south. 

During the past year we were successful 
in increasing wages 15, 20 and 25 per cent, 
and reducing hours from ten and twelve to 
eight. Fortunately all our demands were met 
by the employers without recourse to strikes 
or lockouts. 

In addition we paid to our membership in 
sick benefits $8,000 and $1,100 in death 
benefits. 

In fact, we are proud of our achievements 
during the past year, and anticipate in- 
creasing our membership to such an extent 
during the coming year, that every tobacco 
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worker in this industry will hold membership 
in the Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union. 





On to the 8-Hour Day! 
By CLAIR COVERT 
President, Internationa! Union of Timber Workers 





r 


ABOR’S great national holiday has 
L again been reached and the wonderful 

improvements attained in industry 
since last Labor Day should be appraised 
and celebrated by every organization of 
labor throughout the nation. 

Speaking for the International Union 
of Timber Workers, I can report that ex- 
ceptional results in hours and wages have 
been accomplished notwithstanding the fact 
that the lumbering industry is not well 
organized. It should be remembered that 
the Timber Workers’ International is a very 
young organization and is confronted with 
the problem of extending its organization 
into every timber and lumber producing 
district in the United States and Canada. 


The lumbering industry is the third 
largest industry in the United States and 
the employers are well organized and pre- 
pared to oppose any effort on the part of 
their workmen to organize, or secure any 


betterment in hours and wages. The 
industry is a great basic industry and 
severe national market competition prevails, 
which makes it necessary that we establish, 
as nearly as possible, uniform hours and 
wages. 

Because of this competition employing 
lumbermen oppose improvements for the 
workmen on the ground, that if they were 
granted they could not compete. However, 
there has existed during the past year an 
abnormal condition in the industry; compe- 
tition, supply and demand have not ruled, 
as in former years. The supply of all 
lumber and timber products has been far 
below the demand, and it has created 
excessive demand and prices. This condi- 
tion operates greatly in our favor, and if 
it had not been for the severe freight car 
shortage which prevailed for a number of 
months, a far greater expansion of our 
organization could have been accomplished. 
The abnormal, flourishing condition of the 
lumbering business and the never tiring 


effort of our organizers has made possible 
extensive expansion of membership which 
in turn has given the workmen strength 
sufficient to accomplish a shortening of 
hours in many localities and a wonderful 
improvement in wages. 

Wages have been increased about one 
dollar per day during the past year; how- 
ever, in many cases much larger increases 
have been secured. An eight-hour day has 
been established throughout Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and California, 
there being but a few plants in California 
and Montana where the eight-hour day 
has not been established. It has been 
because this great goal of “eight hours” 
was in sight that prompted so many work- 
men to respond to the appeal of the organ- 
izers. 

It was hoped that eight hours could be 
established throughout the Great Lakes’ 
district, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Ontario, and a request was made upon 
the operators to grant it commencing 
April first of this year; they failed to re- 
spond and a demand was made requiring 
that eight hours be put into effect by May 
third, otherwise a strike on the entire 
district would be called. The employers 
allowed the strike to take place, with only 
a very limited number granting the eight 
hours; and almost a complete tieup of a 
greater part of the district was effected, last- 
ing for about two months, after which the 
strike weakened. Few locals refnained on 
strike after July 15th. This strike was 
entirely different from those of most other 
industries, inasmuch as at no time was 
there a chance to confer individually or 
collectively with the operators, none of 
whom would recognize the right of collective 
bargaining. Practically all of them belonged 
to the Lumbermen’s Association. The 
employers suffered heavy loss, not only 
because of non-operation, but also because 
of the great deterioration in the logs and 
timber on hand; it discolored badly and the 
worms did much damage; and much of the 
hemlock bark remained unpealed until it 
had set and the worms had entered under, 
rendering it a total loss; this bark was worth 
$25 per cord for tanning purposes. Almost 
complete quiet prevailed throughout the 
strike, in spite of the fact that thugs, 
gunmen and detectives were operating 
among the strikers. The workmen there 
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were only temporarily overpowered and will 
never quit until the eight hours are granted. 
A program or pan will be adopted at a 
district convention which will be held at 
Ashland, Wisconsin, on September 8th, 
to carry the eight-hour demand to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The southern states are organizing, but 
in most places are still working ten hours. 
Organization in the south is more difficult 
because the employers resort to race antago- 
nism and through it keep the workmen 
divided. 

In many places the employers not being 
able successfully to deny their workmen the 
right of collective bargaining, have organ- 
ized “mutual admiration societies’ and 
separate special crew organizations, and 
have granted their workmen a camouflaged 
opportunity to function collectively simply 
to keep them from joining our International. 
As a general thing these schemes have been 
short-lived and it is only a question of time 
when most all of them will align with the 
Timber Workers’ International. 

More assistance from large unions should 
be given the men of this industry in com- 
pleting their organization. Each workman 
constitutes a competitor on the same labor 
market and all labor organizations must 
recognize this fact and cooperate until all 
industries are organized and the hours of 
labor are made more uniform. 


x 





Bookbinders Show Progress 


By WALTER N. REDDICK 
President, International Brotherhood Book binders 





HE? Bookbinders’ International faces 
Labor Day, 1920, in a healthy flourish- 
ing condition. 

Our membership as’ of July 10, 1920, is 
24,496, a growth of 5,546 members in the 


year. 
In July, 1919, our local unions of the 
Northeastern District met in Cleveland and 
decided on a’ minimum wage-scale for the 
district of not less than $36 for the men and 
not less than $20 for the women to become 
effective September 1, 1920. 
» The same action was taken at a meeting 
of our midwest local unions, the wage-scale 
for the men, however, being $40 to become 
effective September 1. 
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The Dixie League, composing our loca] 
unions of the southeast, have plans similar to 
that of the midwest. This has been a means 
of encouraging our local unions where wage- 
scales have been low to bring them as close 
to the goal for September | as is possible, and 
many of our local unions are now enjoying 
the minimum scale and in a number of 
instances more. 

The printing trades are planning to make 
effective the forty-four-hour week May 1, 
1921, and all agreements entered into by our 
organization at this time, which extend 
beyond that date are required to have a 
clause providing for the shorter work week. 





Sharing Labor’s Progress 
By PHIL E. ZIEGLER, 
Editor, The Railway Clerk 





ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 

and Station Employes has enjoyed its 
full share of the progress that has been made 
by the organizations of labor during the 
past year. 

Once looked upon with friendly contempt 
by the organized workers in the other rail- 
road crafts, our organization today com- 
mands the respect of the entire labor 
movement. The workers we represent, whose 
minds were so long innoculated with “confi- 
dential servant” and anti-trade union virus, 
have been thoroughly cured by a liberal 
application of trade unionism. 

Fate was kind to us, we will admit. When 
the bars to organization were let down during 
federal control there was a great influx of 
new members. The skeptics shook their 
heads and conjectured that the recovery 
from our recent illness was too sudden; that 
when the protecting arm of the government 
was removed we would suffer a relapse. 
But the doctors had faith in both patient 
and the remedy they were using; they be- 
lieved that a few concrete demonstrations of 
the efficacy of collective bargaining was all 
that the patient needed. i hey are now 
confirmed in their belief. The patient is 
well. 

Here is the remedy, that was applied: On 
September 1, 1918, Supplement No. 7 to 
General Order 27 was secured from the 
United States Railroad Administration. 


T's Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 














This award increased the wages-of clerical 
employes $25 per month and established a 
minimum of $87.50 per month; office boys, 
messengers, chore boys and other employes 
under 18 years of age filling similar positions, 
and station attendants, were advanced $25 
per month, minimum $45 per month; 
laborers employed in and around stations, 
storehouses and warehouses, such as truck- 
ers, stowers, etc., were advanced 12 cents 
per hour on top of a basic 19 cents per hour, 
established as of January 1, 1918, establish- 
ing a minimum of 31 cents per hour; com- 
mon labor in the departments named re- 
ceived the same increase based on a minimum 
of 16 cents per hour, making the minimum 
28 cents per hour. 

On April 14, 1919, Supplement 19 to the 
General Order was secured for the express em- 
ployes. in substance it increased the wages 
$25 per month. Besides the increase in 
wages both these awards established more 
equitable working conditions, providing for 
the basic eight-hour day, pay for overtime, 
seniority rights, etc. 

Then began our long struggle for a national 
working agreement covering all roads under 
federal control, which was consummated and 
signed by the Director General of Railroads 
January 13, 1920. This agreement covers the 
whole line of working conditions, provides 
for the basic eight-hour day, six-day-week, 
time and one-half for overtime, and extra 
pay for Sundays and holiday work. A sim- 
ilar agreement was entered into with the 
American Railway Express Company effect- 
ive February 15, 1920. Neither of these 
agreements covers all that we had hoped for 
but considering the conditions of employ- 
ment of the employes in the crafts we 
represent they are a big step forward. 

The latest award handed down by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board is fresh 
in the minds of everybody and requires 
no lengthy discussion here. It is estimated 
that the increases awarded to clerical and 
station forces will aggregate $125,182,000 
or an approximate 5 per cent increase over 
present wages. 

Thus have we progressed and while the 
above are the most outstanding accomplish- 
ments, the work performed by the local units 
in improving the working conditions in 
offices and depots all over the country has 
accomplished wonders. We say without fear 
of contradiction that the organization of the 
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clerical and station forces of the railroads 
and express companies has greatly increased 
efficiency. The same is true of the steamship 
offices that are organized. 

That our membership fully appreciates the 
value of organization was evidenced by the 
solidarity of the movement during the 
critical period through which the railroad 
brotherhoods have just passed—a period 
which threatened the very existence of the 
older organizations. We passed through it 
unhurt. 

Labor’s great holiday will be celebrated 
this year by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes with greater 
numbers and more enthusiasm than ever 
before. 





A Profitable Year 
By JAMES W. KLINE, 


President, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers 





ABOR Day of 1920 nearly be 
another year gone by. Where’has it 
gone so rapidly, and what have we 

gained during that time? 

Out of the mad rush of life we find our- 
selves floundering around in a whirlpool of 
unrest. Labor’s struggle continues greater 
than ever in order that it may come into its 
own—to take its right place in the life of 
this world. 

I am more than satisfied that during the 
time from Labor Day of 1919 to Labor Day 
of 1920 the staunch and loyal membership 
of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers has done 
its share in the titanic struggle of labor 
against capital to stop despoiled lives and 
wrecked ambitions, and thus bring about 
still better working conditions and a better 
income to insure greater happiness and com- 
fort in life. 

We find the Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers more strongly intrenched in the 
labor field of organization under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor than 
ever before. Notwithstanding the assaults 
from without by the great power of capital 
using the law and governmental forces in its 
behalf, and of the villainous attempt to place 
wrecking forces within our ranks, we have 
managed to overcome all obstacles and hold 
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our membership intact, losing nothing to the 
destructors who work incessantly through 
dual movements. 

I am a firm believer in giving to the 
membership of our organization all news as 
rapidly as it occurs which involves their 
interest and future welfare. This, I believe, 
accounts to a large degree for the organiza- 
tion of blacksmiths, holding together in solid 
form, while others have been not so fortunate. 

Unfortunate indeed has been the reward 
of the railroad shop workers in receiving 13 
cents per hour increase in wage, plus the 
Esch-Cummins Bill and the Lever Act as a 
club handed to them for good measure. 
Despite the fact that the railroad men 
working in the shops patiently waited eight- 
een months for a word of encouragement 
from the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, during which living expenses con- 
tinued higher and higher, the award of 
the board seems to have been accepted by 
the workers. I contend that it is an un- 
grateful recognition for services rendered 
and have accordingly expressed myself in 
our official journal. 

It is gratifying to know however that the 
members of our organization working as 
hammersmiths or better known as heavy 
forgers, in many of the large contract shops 
in the United States, are today receiving a 
wage much higher than that paid by the 
railroad award. In some places their skil) 
and ability, efficiency and tact have been 
recognized by the big manufacturers as a 
valuable asset to their business, and some of 
these mechanics are paid as high as $2.50 
per hour. In other places where the em- 
ployer looks upon his workmen as a mechani- 
cal factor in daily production and does not 
consider individuality worth anything, the 
result in pay and quality is quite different. 
In Chicago our blacksmiths have been 
brought up to a rate of $1.10 to $1.25 per 
hour, and the helpers from 97} cents to 
$1.15 per hour. Careful investigation at 
plants where these rates are paid reveals the 
fact that the employer gets better results, a 
higher grade of workmanship and a more 
satisfactory production than by a lower rate 
and a haphazard production. 





Recently questionnaire blanks were sent 
from our general office to all of our locals re- 
questing information and data during the 
past two years on work performed by black- 
smiths and drop forgers and their helpers, 
We included in this blank the classification 
of all work coming within our jurisdiction. 
The replies that came back clearly point to 
the fertile field of organization, showing a 
higher rate over that of the unfertile field of 
disorganization. 

During the year above-mentioned, this 
organization lost but few of its strikes, the 
steel strike being excluded. In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, we have a splendid organization of 
workmen in a large axle forging plant where 
railroad and car axles are made, and it is the 
only exclusive plant of its kind in the United 
States that is organized in which our men, 
after a long struggle on strike, returned to 
work securing a splendid settlement. 

I am deeply gratified over the progress we 
made in all branches of our trade during the 
year. It is indeed encouraging to note the 
rapid strides we have made in the vehicle 
industry, the drop forge industry, and also 
the welding. Much credit is due to the men 
for their progress in these respective branches 
of the trade, their determination to organize 
and uphold the high standards and higher 
ideals of workmanship. But we have not 
reached our goal as yet—we are still an un- 
satisfactory distance from it. Wenever shall 
get anywhere untila satisfactory settlement 
for organized mechanics, helpers and appren- 
tices, until profiteers are driven out of busi- 
ness and capitalists with feverish greed are 
landed where criminals are put, behind prison 
walls. 

I would advise every worker to go to the 
polls this coming November election and cast 
aside that ill-gotten party affiliation and vote 
for the candidate who has the courage to 
stand up and declare he will favor the work- 
ing man. We are helpiess in the power of the 
mighty steel barons, coal kings, clothing 
monarchs, and food pirates, to say nothing of 
the profiteering landlords, whose merciless 
conduct goes on unmolested waxing fat and 
getting rich, all at the expense of the common 
people. 





Charters ,were issued from July 1, to and including July 31, as follows: 
labor unions, 9; local trade unions, 19; federal trade unions, 6; total 34. 


Central 

















Another Case of “No Cure” For 
Industrial Ills 


OLLIER’S Weekly, in its issue of July 31, presented what it termed a 
C plan for ending strikes. Prior to publication Collier's submitted 

the editorial to President Gompers, among others, for comment. 
Collier's editorial and the comment which President Gompers sent to the 
editor of that publication in reply are here republished for the information 
of readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The two documents follow, 
the first being Collier's editorial: 

No More Strikes 

What can any honest man, employer or employe, add to the above? 
It says it all, with no buncombe. It is just plain common sense. It tells 
how we can finally cut out forever the waste of strikes in America. 

The political parties of America are dodging the industrial problem. 
In Europe they have been trying solutions based on propaganda. In 
England the upset of the war still twists wisdom out of shape. 

This is America’s chance. It is a chance for any man or woman, any 
magazine, any newspaper that will seize it. There is no need to grind either 
the ax of Capital or the ax of Labor. No favorites need be played save 
one—the public, the American people. 

Taking Sides 

There was a time, not long ago, when the people of America and the 
workingman of America had to stand together in constant watchfulness of 
Capital. That time has not passed. But a time has come when all the 
people of America, including those who work with their hands, must stand 
together in constant watchfulness of Labor also. Most of us used to be 
mere spectators; now we can no longer stand apart. 

Any battle between Capital and Labor that may shut off a nation’s 
food, prevent its proper housing, close down its activity, is a battle that 
the common sense of the American people will never tolerate. Talk about 
the peace of the world! What about the peace of the home? Talk about 
taking sides as between Capital and Labor! What about our own side? 
What about the people’s side? What about the all-America side? That is 
the side Collier's is going to take. 

Who Pays 

Who pays for strikes? Their cost is high. The New York World, 
after a careful survey, estimates conservatively that from January through 
May, 1920, the direci loss from idleness of men and stoppage of production 
was over $157,000,000. 

But, by tying up transportation and halting delivery of materials needed 
by mills and factories, the indirect loss is made so high it can not be calculated. 

A strike does not pull one thread of our national fabric. It starts the 


whole fabric unraveling. It reaches everywhere in its damages. And 
(839) 
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where does the biggest share of the cost of this protest or threat by strikes 
finally land? 

It lands upon labor. Interruption of one activity impedes another 
activity until our whole industrial life begins to slide like an avalanche 
toward panic, idle resources, idle machines, unemployment. And it lands 
upon labor because labor is the big consumer of our products. The cost of 
strikes is always found, and forever will be found, in the price of things 
that labor has to buy. 

The biggest consumer of products is the family that earns forty dollars 
a week or less. These families get three-fourths of all the money that goes 
into anyone’s pocketbook. These families pay for strike waste. 

An employer’s family can eat but one meal at a time. But the five 
hundred families, or whatever the number employed at that plant, have to 
eat five hundred meals. When costs go up through strike waste, when 
food does not get to market, when men are laid off at factories that can 
not get materials—then, as between all the employers and all the working- 
men in the United States, the loss falls on the workingmen’s families in 
the proportion of five hundred to one. 

Isn't it worth while for everyone—men and women both—to help 
stop needless industrial warfare? Isn't it worth while for the man who 
swings a pick and the man behind a mahogany desk; for the teacher in the 
schoolroom and the children who face her; for the woman whe does her own 
cooking and sewing, and the man who goes in a limousine to buy a new 
dinner coat to wear at the club? 

We say it is worth while. 

We say that the key to the whole problem is found in the words of a 
labor leader: 

“Every strike has been settled by men sitting around a table. Why not 
make this settlement BEFORE the strike begins?” 

That’s the key. It is not socialism. It is sense. It is the answer. 
There is no other. 


The Two Plans 


Two plans have been put forward to make the settlement around a 
table before a strike begins. Experience and common sense make us turn 
our backs upon the first. We oppose it. 

Compulsory arbitration is needful in cases where a strike directly 
threatens the public health, safety, and flow of absolute necessities. That 
is the exception—public necessity. Public necessity stands higher than 
any man’s “right to strike.” Public necessity justifies the American people 
in branding as a crime against society any strike designed to bring pressure 
to bear on the public. Such a strike is a criminal menace, and only a flabby 
government will fail to treat it as such. The American people can not 
delay in taking a fighting attitude toward such a strike, any more than 
toward any other public enemy. The hostile submarine, sinking our mer- 
chant ships, is less of a menace than a strike that threatens to shut down 
the production and delivery of necessities in our cities. 
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But in cases where a strike does not menace public necessity, Collier's 
does not believe compulsory arbitration will work. Why? It has failed 
to prevent strikes in Australia. In its modified form, it has failed in Canada. 
Labor feels, and probably with justice, that compulsory arbitration inter- 
feres with Labor’s chief weapon—the strike. 

We believe that compelling men to sit around a table before a strike 
begins is not usually a good thing. It is certainly good in cases of public 
necessity. It might be good if it were our last resort in stopping strike 
waste. But it is not our last resort. 

Because there is public opinion. 


Our Program 


Therefore Collier's, with acknowledgment in part to the President's 
Second Industrial Conference report, which buried under a mass of unneces- 
sary preaching more common sense than has ever before been put forth on 
this subject, states its program for bringing men around a table before a 
strike begins: 

1. Have the President appoint, under powers to be given him, regional adjust- 
ment boards for every zone in the United States. These shall provide: 

First—Encouragement for joint cooperation boards made up of representatives 
of employer and employes, who shall act as advisers not only for settlement of dis- 
agreements but for constant friendly cooperation. 

Second—Machinery for arbitration whenever the parties to a dispute voluntarily 
accept the offer of it. 

Third—Machinery to investigate, to summon and examine witnesses, and make 
public reports of the merits of all cases where the parties, or one of them, refuse arbi- 
tration. 


This program is not against collective bargaining. It helps collective 
bargaining. 

It is not against the “right to strike.”’ It preserves all rights. 

It is not a national cure-all. It recognizes that there is no national 
“labor problem,” but only thousands of difficulties that should be ironed 
out where they arise—in the locality—in the plant, mill, or factory itself. 

It is not an agency to weaken public opinion. It is an appeal to public 
opinion. 

So, in a little while, all of us will have a much-needed rest from unrest. 

We will put our own house in order. 

The American public, all pulling together, will give America its chance 
to stay on top of the world. 


If We Are Wrong, Tell Us Why 


Some hard-boiled employers won’t like this program. 

Some labor leaders, who find greater fame and prosperity in promoting 
industrial warfare than they can see for themselves in industrial peace, 
won't like it. 

But Collier's, whose first interest is not in the employe nor in the em- 
ployer, but in the public and the all-America side, is awake and means to 
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get action. This editorial, with the single question, “If we are wrong, tell 
us why?” has been mailed to— 


1. Every prominent labor leader. 

2. A thousand manufacturers and merchants. 

3. Every Governor, Senator, Congressman, and the Mayors of fifteen largest 
cities and their Chambers of Commerce. 

4. To the candidates for President and. Vice-President. 


Collier's promises to get before you the gist of the replies that will help 
America to be first in industrial peace, if we have to put out a special edition 
to do it. 


President Gompers’ Reply 

Collier’s has not found a cure for strikes. 

The editorial which ‘‘tells how we can finally cut out forever the waste 
of strikes in America” begins like Shakespeare and ends like Will Rogers. 

You have added one more to the almost interminable run of plans and 
programs for the elimination of industrial disputes. 

Beyond question you have meant well—but, like the small boy who ate 
green apples, you didn’t understand the nature of what you undertook. 

Seriously, the industrial problem of today is not a dispute about facts. 
In a dispute about facts it is possible to erect council-table machinery for 
the settlement of the issue. 

The industrial problem, first of all, is not a problem that can be “‘settled”’ 
by any patent process. Adjustment on a temporary basis is the best that 
can be had and the best that any men or women who love progress should 
want. 

The industrial problem involves all of the emotions and aspirations of 
the race. The longing of the human heart for a greater liberty, the aspira- 
tion of the human mind for a wider field, for a richer life, for a broader range 
of vision, lie at the very center of the industrial problem. 

The labor movement does not desire strikes. It offers the machinery 
to avert strikes. It will do anything to gain peace except sacrifice progress. 

The United States Department of Labor gives us the cash cost of strikes 
for the year ending June 30. The figure is large—$875,000,000. But it 
can not be accepted at face value. 

Actual money to that amount was not lost. And if that much money 
was lost it would not constitute an indictment of strikes. It has not yet 
been proved that we would have any more money or any more wealth in 
the form of commodities if there had been no strikes. 

I venture the assertion that taking the whole year’s production in the 
United States per man and in the aggregate, production will be larger in 
America in this present year than in any other country on the fac. of the 
earth. 

Remember this: The coal miners dig all the coal that is used. The 
building trades build all the houses that are used. The transportation 
trades move all the goods that are moved. These are the definite jobs of 
these definite kinds of workers. The jobs get done. 
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Viewing the figures in another light, they represent something of the 
eost of progress. The American working people believe in progress. By 
hard fighting the American working people have left behind them one abuse 
after another. They have taken the children out of industries, they have 
abolished the sweatshop, they have reduced the hours of labor, they have 
renovated the whole factory system, they have given the workman a place 
respected in the community, they have taken away his rags and removed 
from him forever the badge of inferiority. Much of this progress has been 
gained through the ability of workers to organize cessations of work. 

No American worthy of the name will regret the cost of our progress. 
We have the progress; the cost has been paid—and the workers paid it. 

Progress ceases when human relations become static. 

Collier's quotes a saying which sounds well enough. “Every strike 
has been settled by men sitting around a table. Why not make this settle- 
ment before the strike begins?” 

Every war has been settled in the same manner. Some wars might 
as well have been settled before they were fought. But there are wars 
that had to be fought, for the sake of human freedom and progress. 

There is a difference in the spirit in which men come to conference tables- 

The German war lords at a conference table in 1914 would have been 
impossible and arrogant. They were different in 1918. That difference 
was achieved by conflict. The world went on strike in order to force a 
proper kind of settlement. Why not make the settlement before the strike 
begins? It is sometimes neither possible nor desirable. 

Of course, it is more desirable that disputes between employers and 
workers shall be settled if possible by men sitting around a table before a 
strike has been inaugurated. But in my long experience I have found that 
employers who would concede nothing to the workers during negotiation, 
who would listen ta no argument, and who would usually decide and pro- 
claim that ‘my men are satisfied and happy and don’t want to strike” are 
convinced of the discontent and unhappiness of the workers only when 
they leave the plant and demonstrate their solidarity and determination to 
secure betterment of their conditions. 

Some years ago the representatives of the United Mine Workers of 
America, then not as strong as today, sat around a conference table with 
representatives of a group of mine owners. They wanted to settle differ- 
ences before a strike began. 

The leader of the mine owners spoke. Said he: 

“Boys, we won't give you what you want because we can’t, and we 
ean’t because we won’t. What are you going to do about it?” 

The miners were not in a position to do anything about it, and the 
mine owners were aware of that fact. Of course, the differences in that case 
were settled before a strike. But mine owners today do not talk that way. 

This incident is simply typical of what all too frequently has happened 
in nearly every industry. 

Trade union workers do not want strikes, but there are some things 
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worse than strikes. A degraded manhood, a servile manhood, a manhood 
devoid of the urge to progress—that is infinitely worse. 

Strikes do cause inconveniences. Scarcely any factor that has come 
into human society to bring progress has come without attendant incon- 
venience. We can not halt progress because of temporary inconvenience- 
Introduction of machinery caused inconvenience to the workers. It caused 
tragedies in thousands of lives. But the machinery came and we are glad 
that it came. When society submits its emotions and aspirations to the 
cost index it is lost. 

The labor movement offers to all employers the peaceful -process of 
negotiation. It is the first thought of every union which has a grievance. 
The conference table is the first proposal. The democracy of negotiation 
is in the fiber of the labor movement. 

There are industries in America in which there are no strikes. The 
only industries thus free from cessation of work are those industries in which 
the organizations of the workers are most perfect and in which the employers 
accept without reservation the principle of collective negotiation and trade 
agreement. 

There is no reason why every industry should not enjoy the peace and 
tranquillity of the glass bottle blowing industry and the stove molding 
industry. There is no reason why the regularity of newspaper publication 
should not attend the construction of houses and the making of clothes. 
That is, there is no reason except the refusal of employers to enter into 
collective negotiation with the workers. 

The three planks laid down by Collier's do not provide any good thing 
that has not for years been available to every employer in America. To 
paraphrase an old adage, you may provide all the machinery in the world 
for negotiation, but you can not make men use it against their will. The 
machinery is available, has been available, and always will be available. 
Employers will not use it when they think they can make a more advanta- 
geous bargain by fighting. Nor will the workers accept reaction when they 
believe they can achieve progress. 

The strike is the greatest agency for human progress that the world 
knows. It is the greatest agency for the promotion and achievement of 
liberty. Its enemies call it a vicious weapon. Those who are temporarily 
inconvenienced do not like it. But so long as it saves the cause of progress 
it will be used. 

The strike is the most unwarlike weapon known to man. It is an act 
of negation. It is simply that men say, “The conditions of our employ- 
ment are unsatisfactory and we will stop work until new terms can be 
secured.”” The right to decline to work under conditions not approved by 
the worker is a right that can not be denied. If that right is denied to 
the workers it must apply to every living being, and when that time comes 
society will be doomed. 

“A strike does not pull one thread of our national fabric,” says Collier's. 
That is not true. What is our national fabric. Is it dollars and cents, or is 
it men and women and children? 
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Labor believes that manhood and womanhood is the stuff of our national 
being and that what contributes to a stronger, better, more virile, capable, 
freer citizenship is good. The contribution of the labor movement to the 
goodness of our citizenship is written into every page of our history. Our 
public school system was born out of the struggle of the labor movement. 
The Carpenters’ union provided the hall in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, when all other doors were closed to the fathers of that 
great document. In 1888, the average length of life among members of 
the Cigarmakers’ union was 31 years. In 1911, it was 50 years. The years 
of life and strength that have been given to the children of the coal miners, 
the textile workers, and the clothing workers, can never be computed. The 
late Major General William Gorgas once said, ‘Add to the laboring man’s 
wage from $1.25 to $2.50 a day and you will lengthen the average American’s 
thread of life by thirteen years at least.” In thirteen years of organized 
effort, the International Typographical Union added an average of eight 
years to the life of each member. 

There are, finally, two main arguments against Collier's program. 

First, if America is to grow and to be the guardian of liberty and the 
home of progress, it can not afford to stop strikes. 

Second, the program will not work. 

' The reason it will not work is two-fold. America will continue to grow 
in those things that make for true greatness, America will continue to be the 
home of progress and the shrine of freedom, and the program offered by 
Collier's offers nothing of value to the machinery of peaceful progress that 
has not been available to all ever since there was a labor movement. 

Of course, your remark that “some labor leaders who find greater fame 
and prosperity in promoting industrial warfare than they can see for them- 
selves in industrial peace won’t like it,”’ is an insinuation so insulting as to 
warrant any thoughtful, experienced, self-respecting man active in the labor 
movement in declining to pay the slightest attention to your editorial and 
was written with the evident purpose of brow-beating any Labor man who 
differed from you. 

If it were not for the fact that I believe you to be sincerely, though 
mistakenly, persuaded of the soundness of your project I would have treated 
your communication in the manner justified by the sentence I have quoted. 
There may be here and there an inconspicuous labor man who will unneces- 
sarily provoke a strike. I venture the thought that you can not point out 
in the whole galaxy of the well-known men in the movement of the United 
States any who have not’exerted whatever influence and power they possess 
to prevent strikes wherever possible. 

During the whole of your article you dwelt upon the strikes of the 
— Perhaps you may not have heard of lockouts on the part of em- 

oyers. 
a A readiness on the part of employers to recognize fully the right of 
workers to organize into trade unions and to be represented by representatives 
of their own choosing, and to enter into trade agreements through collective 
bargaining, will go further toward adjusting our industrial problems than 
any other step that can be taken. 
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Unusual significance attaches to celebration of Labor Day this year because 
of the fact that the day is a triple anniversary. Labor Day, 
1920, falls on the anniversary of.Lafayette Day and on 
the anniversary of the Battle of the Marne in which the 
German invaders were checked in their march on Paris. With these im- 
portant facts in mind the Executive Council, at its recent meeting, adopted 


the following: 


WHEREAS, Labor Day this year falls on the anniversary of the birthday of 
Lafayette whose services to the American people in their hour of greatest trial made 
possible their victory in the War of the Revolution, and paved the way for democratic 
government in this our country; and 

WHEREAS, Labor Day this year marks also the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Marne, which effectually checked the German armies in their march of destruction and 
conquest and by saving France rendered supreme service to the world-wide cause of 
democratic liberty which is and always has been the cause of organized labor, 

Resolved, That the Executive Council urge upon all affiliated unions that in con- 
nection with their Labor Day celebrations this year appropriate recognition be given 
to the fact that the day is also the anniversary of Lafayette’s birth and of the self- 
sacrifice of the heroes of the Marne; and further, 

Resolved, That in so far as may be found feasible the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor cooperate with the Lafayette Day National Committee and similar 
groups of public-spirited citizens to promote by appropriate ceremonies and in other 
ways widespread recognition of the unusual significance this year of the day that is 
Labor’s great holiday. 


It is fitting that there should be cooperation everywhere between com- 
mittees arranging for the observance of Labor Day and committees arrang- 
ing for the observance of the day in commemoration of Lafayette and the 
Battle of the Marne. 

In the broadest and best sense the spirit of all of these commemorative 
services is a kindred spirit and nothing could be more fitting than the 
observance of the day in this triple manner. 

It is most fitting that the Executive Council should have urged upon the 
workers everywhere the broad significance of the day because in every aspect 
it is a day upon which to commemorate the achievements of democratic 
progress and upon which to resolve for greater efforts in the direction of 
Liberty, Freedom and Justice. 








A TRIPLE 
EVENT 





Shortly before the Railroad Labor Board made public its wage award on 
July 20, certain industries discharged or laid off 
> ee rire peal numbers of working people. The most notable examples 


BACKWARD, IS 


LABOR’s RESOLVE Were in the cases of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 


dismissed approximately 12,000 employes and the American 
Woolen Mill Company, which announced a shut down of its mills. Com- 
menting on the situation the President of the American Federation of Labor 
on July 28 issued the following statement: 

For months we have heard the cry, dinned and dinned and dinned inte our ears— 


increase production, increase production! 
(846) 
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How can increased production be accomplished under a policy of laying off 
thousands of workers? 

The American Woolen Mills in Massachusetts close their doors. It may be of 
interest to note the record of profits for this company and to recall recent statements 
ef President William W. Wood: 

The American Woolen Company increased its net income 316 per cent for 1918 
over 1914. The net increase in common stock earnings was 531 per cent. Since the 
American Woolen Company controls so large a portion of the business of making wool 
cleth, being commonly known as the “‘wool trust,” it may be well to go into more detail 
regarding its operations. There were for the year ending December 31, 1919, after 
deduction of all taxes and charges, net earnings of $10,779,804, equal to $39.89 per 
share on the $20,000,000 of common stock. This is after allowance has been made for 
preferred dividends. In 1918 the earnings per share on common stock were $13.86, a 
tetal of $5,572,527. President Wood told his stockholders that the close of the year 
left the company with unfilled orders sufficient to keep the machinery fully employed 
well into 1920 and with good prospects for full production for the entire year. Foreign 
deliveries increased approximately 100 per cent during 1919. 

In addition to this case there is the action of the Pennsylvania Railroad in laying 
eff approximately 12,000, if reports are accurate. Will this help move freight, will it 
help give the nation that increased production ef which it stands in real need? 

Or is the laying off of workers a revival of that old and crude policy of laying off 
men during a political campaign for the purpose of driving them in fright and necessity 
imto a political camp? 

In addition to the laying off of men there have been reports of efforts to decrease 
wages. It will be recalled that in 1907 and 1908 employers sought to reduce wages, 
the result of which at that time would have been to produce a panic. 

The American Federation of Labor sent forth the warning that we would resist 
and resist and resist, and we paraphrased a saying and declared it better to resist and 
lese than not to resist at all. 

The policy of reducing wages was abandoned as a result of that warning. We 
repeat that warning today. At all hazards we will resist wage reductions. There is no 
excuse and much less a reason for reduction of wages. We will tolerate no reduction 
of wages. Even yet we have ground to cover before we restore to all the purchasing 
power of 1913. 

The nation needs production. Employers have called for production, too fre- 
quently as a means of driving the workers to unpaid efforts, and in order to cast a 
reflection upon their efforts and their honesty and integrity. There is no trouble with 
the efficiency of the workers. There is a growing efficiency of workers. There is too 
infrequently an equal efficiency and integrity and intelligence in the management of 
industry. The action of corporations that today lay off thousands of men is nothing 
less than a tremendous indictment and a heinous offense against a people in need of every 
possible ounce of production. 

What is needed above everything else today is continuous operation of industry, 
with a fairness and honesty and intelligence upon the part of employers that will make 
centinuous operation possible. Two employment policies will hinder production. 
These are either reduction of working forces or brutal efforts to drive the workers with- 
out consultation and without agreement with the workers. 

The mills and the factories should run. Management should consult with 
workers through the chosen representatives of the workers. The cooperation to be 
achieved by such a policy will give the nation the production that it needs and that 
is needed by the whole world. Arrogance, bigotry and autocratic conduct of employers 
is a waste that society can ill afford. 


The statement was widely published in newspapers throughout the 
country and occasioned much comment. In the majority of cases the nature 
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of the comment was favorable. The New York World on July 30 made 
the following comment: 


Samuel Gompers’ warning on behalf of the American Federation of Labor against 
wage and working-force reductions by large corporations is of more practical importance 
in its political than in its economic bearings. 

No power exists anywhere in the American state to compel an employer to 
continue in business at a continuing loss. And no power exists to compel employes to 
choose no work at all when work fails them at precisely such wages and in such volume 
as now prevails or has lately prevailed. Except upon the condition of greatly increased 
efficiency in production, wages have no more right or reason to expect an indefinite con- 
tinuance of the present extraordinary high and more or less inflated level than com- 
modity prices have to expect the same thing for them. Arbitrary interferences with the 
working of economic law may for a moment stay its course in any inevitable readjust- 
ment, but only for a moment. 

What Mr. Gompers evidently has in mind, however, is attempted interferences 
with an economic situation for political effect. He cites particularly the case of the 
American Woolen Company, which suddenly closed down its mills on the heels of 
reporting inordinate profits and a volume of business on hand equal to a year’s capacity 
ahead. ‘ 

Americans with any length of memory at all know how the tariff-protected and 
allied industries have misused their privileged power and their labor at national-election 
times to force or starve out a verdict at the polls to their particular benefit. What of this 
sort they have so brazenly done in the past they may be up to doing again. All current 
cases of extended wage or work reductions accordingly call for careful public scrutiny, 
whether they be honest or merely politics. Mr. Gompers’ warning to this extent is well 
timed and well placed. 


Stronger evidence of the accuracy of the analysis made in the statement 
of July 28 is found in the summary of conditions issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board July 30. Quoting from this report we find the following 
paragraph: 

District Number 3 (Philadelphia) reports that “industrial activity in many lines 
has slowed up during the past few months; . . . the textile industry has been 
seriously affected; . . . the iron and steel and the allied . . . lines are sorely 
tried by the transportation situation,’’ and that “the most encouraging factor 
is the improving attitude of labor.” 


Describing the situation in District Number 1 (Boston) the statement 
says: 

Dealers in raw materials are placing practically no orders and such wool as is 
coming into the market is being received on a consignment basis. “‘It is still felt 
that with more wool in the world than was ever before known prices have not yet 
reached bottom.” 


The report says that in those districts goods returned to the mills together 
with cancellations are estimated at one hundred million dollars. The report 
is decidedly of a different tenor in discussing the situation in the third district 
(Philadelphia). Of this district it is said: 


There is no demand for the products and the closing of plants is general . . -;; 
while some manufacturers feel that activity will be resumed in the early fall others 
have no hope for a decided improvement in conditions until after the presidential 
election. 
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The next sentence in the report from Philadelphia should not be over- 
looked. It expresses the belief that 

When business is resumed . . . manufacturing conditions should be much 
more favorable than those prevailing during the first six months of the year. 

The statement goes on to say that 

The raw material supply is plentiful and lower in price and labor conditions show 
signs of real improvement. 

Conditions in cotton mills according to the Federal Reserve Board 
report are much similar. The report from the third district which include 
the New Bedford and Fall River mills, says: 


The chances seem to favor a still further reduction of activity in the industry. 


However, 

predictions are made that prices of cotton small wares will be higher this fall than 
last and higher this coming spring than the spring just past. Some concerns, however, 
have begun cutting prices. 


In relation to shoes we find the report saying that 


Shoe manufacturers are not placing many large orders with leather dealers. July 
is usually a dull period in any case but the dullness began earlier and is lasting longer 
this year. A great curtailment of operations both in the manufacture of leather and 
in that of shoes is noted in New England. 


In the Philadelphia district the 
curtailment which exists in the Massachusetts region likewise prevails. 


So important does the Federal Reserve Board apparently see the phases 
of the situation here referred to that in its summary of conditions it says: 

One notable feature of the business situation during the month has been a change 

in labor conditions. An important factor in this connection has been the development 
of unemployment in various parts of the country. 

This unemployment the report attributes to three main causes which 
are poor transportation preventing the delivery of fuel and raw materials, 
the shutting down of mills as a result of the cancellation of orders and 
inability to obtain capital for construction purposes. 

It may interest working people to learn from the Federal Reserve 
Board’s report that 

An effect of the changed labor situation which has been the subject of quite 
general comment in the various Federal Reserve Districts is an increase in the efliciency 
of labor. 
It will be evident to the honest searcher for truth that the information 
contained in the report of the Federal Reserve Board sustains the statements 
made in the comment issued from the office of the American Federation of 
Labor on July 28 and more than justifies the declarations which were 
there included. 

We can not do otherwise than believe that the great mass of American 
employers have no desire to bring disaster upon the country or to follow 
industrial policies which are not for the best interests of our people. It is 
beyond contradiction, however, that a minority of employers—a minority 
long noted for its antagonism to labor—is endeavoring to embark upon an 
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industrial policy which is not only detrimental to the nation as a whole 
but which must sooner or later prove disadvantageous to the employers 
themselves. 

The argument that there is an excess supply of any finished basic com- 
- modity is removed from consideration by the fact that there is no such 
excess. A limitation of output on the part of the employers is therefore a 
imitation wholly voluntary and a limitation set up in defiance of the needs 
of the people of the country and the needs of the people of the world. 

If it be said that labor for its part has in some instances ceased work 
and thus compelled a stoppage of production it should be understood by 
all that the two actions are entirely dissimilar in character and can not be 
compared. 

Cessation of work on the part of workers is an effort resorted to only 
in extreme cases to compel consideration of grievances and to bring about 
a remedying of conditions under which it is no longer possible to continue 
to give their services. The welfare and progress and the safe-guarding of 
human life is the consideration in such cases. 

Arbitrary restriction of output resulting from the discontinuance of 
operations by employers who close their plants, as the plants of the 
American Woolen Company were closed, is in another category entirely. 
The motive is financial in any case and the action is nothing less than a 
decree by the employer that the consuming public shall be deprived of a 
given output of commodities. 

The trade union movement is in emphatic opposition to the whole 
idea of autocratic control of industry. Labor can not resist the laying off 
of working people and it can not compel employers to keep their plants 
running when employers wish to close their plants except in so far as it can 
bring about a greater degree of democratization of industry which gives to 
labor a greater voice in the conduct of industry. 

Reduction of wages can be resisted directly and any tampering with 
the conditions of labor can be resisted directly. In so far as it can resist 
and in every direction in which it can resist, America’s workers will resist 
to the utmost those policies of employers which are in opposition to the 
interests of the workers and which are harmful to the masses of our people. 
No “rule or ruin” policy in American industry can continue. 

The labor movement of America has grown up in resistance. It is able 
to resist and it will resist. 





A report just issued by the U. S, Department of Labor states that in 1919 in 
2,399 strikes and 94 lockouts, the number of persons 
involved was reported 3,950,411 and 164,096, respectively. 
There has been much newspaper comment as to the 
number of strikes in 1919 and much adverse criticism of the trade union 
movement because of the number of workers involved in strikes. According 
to the report of the Department of Labor the average duration of strikes in 
1919 was thirty-four days and the total duration of the strikes reported 
was 57,885 days. 


LABOR TURN OVER 
—ITS CAUSES 
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The meaning of these figures which we too frequently overlook is that 
jn the case of each strike there was on the part of the workers a dissatisfaction 
in ene form or another with the conditions in which they were asked to give 
service. Other means failing the workers ceased work until the conditions 
were readjusted. 

Strikes stand out in the industrial world because of their character. They 
involve large numbers of men and are engaged in as a result of decisions 
reached by the workers generally after mature deliberation. 

In spite of strikes and the untrue impression which they make upon the 
public mind it is a fact that trade union organization makes for stability 
in industry and that those industries in which there is the highest degree of 
erganization and the fullest degree of recognition on the part of employers 
are the industries in which there is the least interference with production and 
in which production is maintained at highest efficiency. 

The! Department of Labor has compiled some statistics in another direc- 
tien which throw much light on the general question of production and while 
the figures are not nearly so complete as might be desired they are nevertheless 
of great value. The investigation covered what the Department terms 
“mobility of labor” and shows the extent to which men individually leave their 
jobs and seek new ones in a large variety of industries. This is what is com- 
monly called ‘‘labor turnover.” 

The figures thus far advanced by the Department, which appeared in the 
Menthly Labor Review for June as well as in a number of pamphlets issued 
by the Department, do not specify the union or non-union character of the 
establishments investigated. It is probably fair to assume that the majority 
ef the industries reported are non-union or at least are not working under 
agreements with unions. 

The extent of “labor turnover” is shown in one of the tabulations covering 
the years from 1910, to 1919, which states that ‘‘in the establishments report- 
ing, the accomplishment of 6,353,046,000 hours of work which is, in labor 
time, equivalent to that of 2,117,682 full year workers (figured on the basis of 
3,000 hours per year per worker) entailed 2,564,037 accessions and 2,481,280 
separations or a total of 5,045,317 labor changes.” 

Putting it more clearly the report says that ‘‘on the average for each year 
of the decade 256,404 accessions and 248,128 separations or a total of 504,532 
labor changes were involved in the maintenance and the necessary enlargement 
or curtailment of the labor force of 211,768 workers. 

“This means that the maintenance and the necessary expansion or cur- 
tailment of the work force involved labor changes more than equivalent 
to a complete annual turnover of the work force. This is as if during one year 
all the employes had left their jobs and a complete new set of work people 
had taken their places. 

“It appears then that each year, on the average, the number of persons 
who quit, who were laid off, or were discharged as well as the number who 
had to be hired was much larger than the total number of workers on the force 


at one time.” 
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Another phase of the situation is found in the figures for those years 
which show a larger number of separations than of accessions. This excess 
in 1914, for example, was 26,634, which means that there was an average 
of that much unemployment in the industries reported in that year. Separa- 
tions as understood in the Department of Labor report include discharges, 
lay-offs and voluntary separations. 

By far the largest number of separations are voluntary, with discharges 
ranking second and lay-offs third. Out of a total of 840,637 separations 
jn the years from 1910 to 1918 there were 613,466 voluntary separations, 
which means that that number of men quit their jobs for one reason or 
another. To that extent working conditions, wages, or something related to the 
employment and its surroundings were so unsatisfacory that the workers of 
their own accord left their employment. Of course in a minority of cases there 
undoubtedly were reasons for separations which had nothing at all to do with 
the employment, but which were purely individual in character. It is safe 
to assume, however, that in the vast majority of cases the reasons for separa- 
tion were directly connected with the employment in one manner or another. 

The figures compiled by the Department of Labor through the Bureau of 
Statistics are necessarily incomplete, covering, at the most, less than 300 
establishments and as the Monthly Labor Review says concerning them, ‘““The 
various mobility rates shown must be regarded as being merely indicative of 
the general mobility situation at a given time.’ The report continues to say 
“that whatever may be the limitations of the figures for the measurement of 
the amount of labor mobility at any particular time, they may be used with 
entire confidence in gauging the trend of labor mobility from season to season 
and from year to year.” 

Lest it may be thought that the Department has selected those industries 
jn which the rate of labor change is highest, it may be well to quote the 
following sentence from the Monthly Labor Review: “Enormous as is the 
extent of established labor unstability indicated by the figures presented it is 
fair to assume (and this assumption is supported by a great deal of fragmentary 
evidence) that the actual:situation is even worse.”” The reason for this, as the 
Department points out, is that the figures have necessarily been secured from 
those establishments in which the employment systems are more highly 
organized and “relatively more successful in the maintenance of a stable work 
force.” 

The relative number of workers made idle through strikes and through 
the individual change of employment without any concerted action may be 
estimated by a comparison of the Department’s reports on these two phases of 
the industrial situation. While the report on strikes shows that in 1919, 
3,950,411 persons were made idle by strikes, the report on individual labor 
changes for the years 1917 and 1918 shows that in 176 establishments employ- 
ing a total of 305,901 workers there were 1,244,640 labor changes of which 
613,467 were separations, voluntary or involuntary. 

It is obvious that if figures of this character were available for the entire 
industrial field, the total would be staggering. American industry suffers 
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infinitely more from the endless move of the unorganized and discontented 
than even Labor’s enemies charge it does from the organized protests of the 
trade union movement. 

It is important to make clear in connection with this that only where 
there is organization of the workers can the employer avail himself of the 
knowledge and good will of the workers in an effort to readjust and remedy 
those conditions which create dissatisfaction and consequent changing of 
employment. There is agreement upon the point that instability of working 
force and constant fluxation of the working force is one of the most serious 
factors operating against the securing of maximum production. 

The indictment of those employers who refuse to recognize or to deal 
with the workers in their organized capacity as trade unions and through 
representatives freely chosen by the workers needs no elaboration. It is an 
appalling industrial condition. 

The figures compiled by the Department of Labor would be of much 
greater value if the Departme t had indicated more clearly the character of 
the industries from which the figures were secured.* It would be of great value 
to know exactly the relative fluxation in union and non-union establishments. 
In general, of course, it is an established fact that the rate of change in union- 
ized industries is far below the rate of change in non-union industries. Through 
organization workers are able to remove many of the conditions which other- 
wise would drive men to leave their employment. 

The outstanding fact of the entire situation is that through injustices 
in the industrial life of the country there is a derangement of industry and a 
hardship upon the workers beside which the derangement incident to strikes 
is insignificant. In addition to that, it is clear that the great bulk of the entire 
fluxation is due to dissatisfaction in industry, the causes of which are subject to 
remedy largely at the option of the employers. 

*Though there is no statement concerning the degree of organization in the plants 
covered by the inquiry to be found in the official published report, Mr. Paul Brissenden, 
who made the inquiry, did leave with the Department of Labor notes covering the 

question to some degree and the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has been furnished with the 
following extract from these notes: 


“. . . Inonly a scattered handful of the plants covered in the Bureau’s inquiries 
into labor mobility were the employes in any considerable degree organized. I doubt 
whether more than 5 per cent of the workers represented in the mobility article were 
organized. As I recall it there is, with the exception of one or two concerns, no information 
given in the original schedules which would throw light on the degree of organization 
among employes.” 





There is nothing about organization that belongs to any particular group 
of workers, to special kinds of work, or to any particular degree of skill or 
kind of preparation for work. Organization is a universal principle that has 
a meaning for those who work with their hands and their brains. 





Under-Production Not a Safeguard 


ANKERS are important people. By 
this token what bankers say on 
fundamental conditions is usually 

important. Sometimes they say serious 
things. The always interesting and usually 
accurate Bache Review, for example, in the 
current issue contains many words which 
sound authentic. If our interpretation of 
them is correct, however, they indicate a 
state of mind which is decidedly one-sided 
in regard to economic matters. First they 
quote with approval a statement attributed 
to John Donlin, head of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, made in Montreal: 

“The wage-earner is just as much respon- 
sible for the high cost of living as any other 
agency. If every worker doing physical 
labor would insist that production equal pre- 
war times, there would soon be a reduction 
in the price of commodities. The higher 
wages go, and the more production falls off, 
the more the worker is going to be hirt.”’ 

Immediately following this statement, in 
bold-face type, is the heading “ Under- 
production a Safeguard.” If Mr. Donlin’s 
words, sound economically, and quoted with 
approval by the editor of this banking sheet, 
are to be followed, why is under-production a 
safeguard for capital? Is the worker sup- 
posed to produce as much as he possibly 
can up to the time the factory closes down 
because production is high, or is increased 
production a rule which shall be followed only 
by labor and ignored by capital? For 
later, under the heading quoted above, the 
following sentence appears: ‘‘Under-pro- 
duction leads to or increases demand, and de- 
mand is what keeps trade active. If the 
demand is continued and increasing, it leads 
to prosperity or keeps it from breaking 
down.” Increasing demand by the very 
simple process of under-production does not 
seem to be a very good economic policy for 
bankers to preach. It is, in fact, rather a 
statement which would have been snappy 
and up-to-date some 200 years ago. 


Is it possible that the particular banker 
who wrote the statement quoted could have 
confused in his mind over-production and 
under-consumption? The next statement 
would seem to indicate that this might be the 
case: “‘There is no evidence anywhere of 
general over-production in this country 
as yet; in fact, as a rule, inventories are 
unusually low. There is, however, an over- 
supply in some particular lines like silk, 
wool and leather.”” Are these surplus stocks 
really an over-supply due to over-production, 
or did the public simply stop buying 
certain things like clothes and shoes be- 
cause they thought the price was too high? 
We have never heard labor in these industries 
accused particularly of producing too much. 

If this over-supply is due to over-produc- 
tion would it not be a good plan for someone 
to advise these companies to advertise 
where people can get the over-supply, rather 
than to suggest that under-production is a 
good safeguard! There is not much of an 
over-supply of wool and leather, particu- 
larly, in the average household at the present 
time, yet the crowds of people who wait to 
buy when prices come within reach of their 
pocketbook would seem to indicate that 
there is under-consumption and that demand 
waits merely for fair prices and informa- 
tion. No determined, consistent and well- 
planned effort, in other words, has ever been 
made to dispose of some of these over- 
supplies which are piled up im certain 
quarters. Demand is what keeps trade ac- 
tive, says this particular banking sheet, 
and that statement, we believe, will be 
backed up by most economists. But the way 
to keep demand active is not to restrict sup- 
ply, especially by throwing consumers 
out of employment. That is equivalent to 
the foolish practice of killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. To have the eggs, we 
must keep the goose. Likewise to have 
healthy demand, we must keep workers at 
their work.—Roy Dickinson, Associate 
Editor, in Printer’s Ink. 





LABOR’S CAMPAIGN SLOGAN 


Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies and defeat them; 
whether they be candidates for President, for Congress, or other offices; whether executive, 


legislative or judicial. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PaciFIc 
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FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—We now have 132 local 
unions with a total membership of 7,000. The 
new unions were organized in Dallas, Texas, 
Walla Walla, Washington, and Gallup, New Mexico. 
State of employment is fair and is improving. A 
minimum wage of $17.50 has been obtained by a 
union agreement for the women members of our 
local union in San Francisco. 


Lithographers 


Jas. M. O’ Connor.—We now have 41 local unions 
with a total membership of 6,879. A new local was 
formed in Hartford, Connecticut. The expendi- 
tures of our organization are as follows: 3 deaths, 
$1,100; 142 sick and disabled members, $1,709; 
24 members unemployed, $150. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We now have 69 local unions 
with a total of 20,457 members. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


Print Cutters 


Rudolph Heinl.—Through negotiation a 2° 
per cent increase in wages was secured. Employ 
ment is steady. The print cutters are 90 per cent 
organized. 


Railway Mail Association 


Edward J. Ryan.—We have a total membership 
of 14,214, an imcrease during the month of 27 
members. Six thousand five hundred and thirty 
dollars was expended for the relief of our dis- 
abled members, totaling 53 persons. Reclassi- 
fication of service, effective July 1, 1920, provides 
increased salaries. The average increase will 
approximate $250 per annum. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Paul F. Schnur—We now have 46 local unions 
with a total membership of 3,000. State of em- 
ployment is good. The minimum wage of the 
press ‘operators has increased from $32.50 to $40 
per week. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mac Caskie—We have 3 local unions with a 
membership of 83. State of employment is good. 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef—We have 22 locals with a total 
membership of 1,284. Since April, 5 deaths oc- 
curred in our organization resulting in an ex- 
penditure of $650. State of employment is fair. 
Our members have received increased wages as 
follows: in San Francisco, $1 per day; Detroit, 
25 cents per hour; Montreal, 74 cents per hour; 
Chicago from $1 to $1.25 per hour. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 251 local unions with a 
membership of 8,000. Three deaths occurred, re- 
sulting in an expenditure of $300. State of em- 
ployment is improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Jesse N. Andrews: 

Molders secured a 10 per cent increase in wages; 
pattern makers, a 10 cent per hour increase. 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is 100 per cent better than unorganized. 


COLORADO 


Boulder.—W. A. Cass: 

Members of carpenters’ local are now receiving 
$8 per day, an increase of $1 per day. Employ- 
ment is steady. Condition of organized labor is 
good. A stone masons and laborers’ local union 
was organized. 

Las Animas.—Richard Tadlock: 

Employment is steady. Better conditions pre- 
vail in the organized crafts than in the unorganized. 
Each month there is a greater demand for union- 
labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Monterey.—A. L. Matthis: 

Carpenters are receiving a $1 per day increase. 
Employment is steady. There are very few idle 
men here. All classes of mechanics are 100 per 
cent organized; common labor is about 80 per 
cent organized. Union men are demanding union- 
labeled products. Federal labor union 17392 was 
recently organized. 

Santa Barbara.—John Geo. Schorm: 

The following tradesmen received an increase 
in wages of $1 per day: brick and stone masons, 
plasterers, hodcarriers, electricians, lathers, sheet 
metal workers and painters. Employment is 
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steady. There are very few unorganized workers 
here. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

The cemetery workers now receive $6 per day, 
an increase of $1. The gas appliance and stove 
fitters also received a $1 per day increase. Con- 
dition of organized labor is much better than the 
unorganized. ‘The unions are showing great interest 
in the A. F. of L. National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign: Agitation is being carried on for the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


ILLINOIS 


Freeport—H. F. Wurtzel: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are agitating the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than the unorganized. 
work is being done for the use of union labels. 

Spring field —John F. Gaffigan: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the 
plumbers’ wages have been increased from $7.50 
to $9 per day of 8 hours. Employment is steady. 
A new automobile plant is under construction. 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. Arrangements are being made for a 
large Labor Day celebration. The union label 
committee is working with very good results for 
the use of the label. A local union of boot and 
shoe workers, No. 463, was organized, and a culi- 
nary workers’ local is under way. 


IOWA 


Carroll._—E. J. Miller: 

Employment is steady. Everybody is demanding 
union-labeled goods. 

Fort Dodge-—Conrad F. Nystrom: 

Eleven hundred Gypsum millmen secured, 
through negotiation, a minimum wage-scale of 65 
cents per hour—former scale was 57 cents. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. -The condition of or- 
ganized labor is about 15 per cent better than the 
unorganized. A cooks and waiters’ local union 
was organized. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 


Building tradesmen secured increased wages 


this spring. Employment is steady. All the building 
trades are organized. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Chas. Williams: 

Employment is steady. This district is about 
95 per cent organized. We have a special adver- 
tising campaign to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Chanute.—L,. Wilane : 

Employes of the A. T. & S. F. Car Department 
work 9 hours a day and receive time and one- 
half for the ninth hour. Employment is steady. A 
new addition is being constructed to our local 
electric light plant. All the work is being done by 
union labor. Condition of organized labor is 
good. We have an active committee at work to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Pratt.—J. P. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The farmers and union men have 
organized a cooperative store with $25,000 capital. 
Ail stores handle union-labeled goods. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—W. 1. Pipkins: 

There is a shortage of unskilled laborers in this 
vicinity. Better wages and conditions prevail 
among the organized workers. Employment is 
steady, except in the building trades. 

Owensboro.—Bert L. Nixon: 

Employment is unsteady on account of shortage 
of materials. Condition of organized labor is 
better than the unorganized. There will be a 
great deal of work in the suburbs opening up shortly. 
The central body is working to promote the use of 
the union label. A new local union of plumbers 
and pipe fitters was organized. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 
Employment is steady. 
labor is good—unorganized, fair. 

union of musicians was organized. 
Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 
Through the efforts of organized labor the car- 

penters are now receiving a minimum wage of $1 
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per hour, an increase from 674 cents. Employ- 
ment is not steady at present due to shortage of 
materials. Condition of organized labor is very 
good. The Central Labor Union has a committee 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Rédlonville—John S. Maker: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is much better than the unorganized. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—vV. B. Vaughan: 

Pressmen and assistants received a 10 per cent 
imcrease in wages; hodcarriers, masons, tenders, 
and building laborers’ local 609 received an in- 
crease in wages ranging from 14 to 29 per cent; 
municipal employes were increased 10 per cent. 
Employment is steady. There is a phonograph 
record factory under construction. Organized 
workers here receive from 25 to 40 per cent higher 
wages than the unorganized. We have a non- 
partisan committee at work. Continued agita- 
tion is being carried on for the use of the union 
label.. A building trades council was organized. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is fairly steady. The Great Lakes 
Engineering Works are employing more help. 
We are doing all we possibly can to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—P. T. Brown: 

Through negotiations the molders are now re- 
ceiving 90 cents per hour, an increase of 15 cents. 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is very good. A new local union of restaurant 
employes, cooks and waiters was organized. 

Owatonrna.—Chas. C. Cobb: 

Employment is steady. A new school house is 
being erected. We are urging the workers to buy 
union-labeled goods. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

Retail clerks and barbers are given a half-holi- 
day each week during June, July and August. 
Employment is steady. The saw mills are running 
on full time. 

Hattiesburg —A. W. Blackwell: 

By contract with employers, members of the 
carpenters’ local union were granted an increase 
in wages' from 75 cents to $1 per hour. Employ- 
ment is steady in all lines. Condition of organized 
labor is about 65 per cent better than unorganized. 
We have a committee working for the use of the 
union label. A sheet and metal workers’ local 
union was organized. 

Laurel —E. A. Chapman: 

Employment is steady. There is a continual 
emigration into the northern and western states 
owing to the low wages and poor working condi- 
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tions here. Three timber workers local unions 
were organized in Louisiana. 

Laurel.—E. W. Hollingsworth: 

There is going to be a big celebration here among 
the organized workers on September 6. 

Mc Comb.—R. H. Lea: 

Employment is steady. The McComb cotton 
mill has been improved and enlarged. Condition 
of organized labor is very good. A central labor 
union was organized. 

Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Employment is steady in the railroad industry. 
Conditions of organized labor are much better 
than unorganized. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—Otto Wechselberger: | 

Carpenters secured an imcrease in wages from 
$7 to $8 per day. Employment is not steady. We 
have organized a cooperative store. A union label 
league has been formed. 


NEW JERSEY 


Belmar.—Joseph J. Greenlaw: 

Coal drivers and laborers have received an in- 
crease in wages of 50 cents per day. Employment 
is steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 
We are working for the use of the union label. 

New Brunswick.—G. Francis Eden: 

In the building trades wages and conditions of 
labor have improved about 20 per cent. Employ- 
ment is not steady. New work has opened up in 
the Mazda Lamp Company and in the Burko- 
witz shirt factory. The central body has a repre- 
sentative to the state union label league. 

Trenton.—Frank J. Schnorbus: 

Through organization the brewers and bottlers 
have secured increased wages. Employment is 
steady. Rubber mills are increasing their forces. 
Agitation is being carried on for the use of union- 


labeled goods. 
NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 
Through the efforts of organized labor the street 
laborers advanced in wages $1 per day with no 


broken time on rainy days. Chauffeurs and meat 
luggers have received increased wages. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. A local union of novelty 
workers, affiliated with the United Brotherhood of’ 
Carpenters, was organized. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Employment is steady. We are actively working 
in cooperation with the A. F. of L. National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. 

Hornell.—Edwin Firick: 

All trades here are working the 8-hour day. 
Building trades are very well organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Condition of organized labor is 
about 50 per cent better than the unorganized. 

Jamestown.—H. M. Caton: 

Telephone operators and firemen have secured 
increased wages through the efforts of organized 
labor. Employment is steady except in the tex- 
tile industry. Condition of organized labor is 
good, especially in the building trades. Our union 
label committee is actively at work. A federal 
labor union with 29 members was organized. 

Poughkeepsie —William J. Rownan: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is very much better than unorganized. We 
are working to promote the use of the union label. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady in all lines. The use 
of union-labeled products is being boosted. The 
North Carolina Ddeutien of Electrial Workers 
was organized. 

Winston-Salem.—R. E. Clodfelter: 

Employment is steady except that the tobacco 
factory employes are working a little short time. 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized. Union members are being urged 
to use union-labeled goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—W. G. Besserer: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than the unorganized. Agitation 
for the use of the union label is being carried on 
all the time. A local union of stereotypers is being 
organized. , 

Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

A state owned mill and elevator are being built 
here by strictly union labor. A local union of 
electrical workers was organized. 

Williston —John W. Hill: 

Employment is not steady. We aré working in 
cooperation with the A. F. of L. National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee. We are 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Columbus.—F. R. Swarts: 

Business is good in all. lines. 
steady. 

Glouster —D. W. Wallace: 

Employment is steady except in the mining 
industry. The Hysilvania Coal Company has 


Employment is 
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taken over the Glouster andjTrimble brick"plants, 
which have been idle four years, and is putting these 
plants in shape. A committee is at work for the 
use of the union label. 


Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Paper makers employed by the Ohio Paper 
Company received a 10 per cent increase in wages. 
Molders working for the National Stove and Re- 
pair Company also received a 10 per cent increase. 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is a great deal better than the unorganized. 
Effective work is being done for the use of union- 
labeled goods. A new local union of molders was 
organized. 


Marietta —B. H. Brinker: 

Employment is steady. Conditions are much 
better in the organized crafts than in the unor- 
ganized. Preparations are being made for a big 
Labor Day celebration. We are boosting the 
use of union-labeled goods. A new local union of 
hodcarriers, building and common laborers was 
organized. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

Continued progress is noted in the local labor 
movement. ‘There are 52 locals here with a member- 
ship of about 6,000. ‘We are actively at work 
in cooperation with the A. F. of L. Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee. Typographical 
union negotiated wage-scale by arbitration which 
brings rate to $40 per week for day work and $43 for 
night work. Wage-scales of building trades range 
from $1 to $1.25 per hour. Only three building 
crafts have less than $1 per hour rate. 


Tiffin —C. H. Trimmer: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the tele- 
phone operators are receiving increased wages of 
from 25 to 40 per cent. The carpenters’ wages 
were also raised, they now receive 80 and 90 cents 
per hour. Condition of organized labor is very 
good. We are working hard for the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Railroad employes received a substantial increase 
in wages. There is plenty of work for everyone 
at present. Organized labor is in much better 
condition than unorganized. A county non- 
partisan political organization, working in coopera- 
tion with the A. F. of L. Political Campaign Com- 
mittee, was formed at a labor rally held at Lisbon, 
Ohio. An effort is being made by the trades and labor 
council to boost the union label. 


Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We are boosting the use of union- 
labeled goods. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Howard Ellis: 

By joining the unions the workers in the building 
trades have received substantial increases in wages 
Employment is steady. Condition of organized is 
much better than the unorganized. Committees 
are working. to promote the use of the union label. 

Barnesboro.—Richard Crago, Jr: 

Conditions around the mines have improved, as 
every effort is being made to keep the men there. 
Employment is not steady due to lack of railway 
cars. Condition of organized labor is better than 
the unorganized. Our cooperative store, started 
on a capital of $15,000, is doing fine. Almost all 
the stock is sold. 

Indiana.—C. J. Glasstetter: 

Through organization the carpenters are new 
receiving 90 cents per hour; the painters 80 cents; 
and the common laborers from 50 to 60 cents 
Employment is steady in all branches. Condition 
of organized labor is very good. Active work is 
being done for the use of the union label. 

Johnetta.—Bradin T. Beatty: 

Our union changed the working conditions im 
brickyard from day work to piece work with aa 
increase for all day labor. Employment is steady 
Condition of organized labor is improving. We are 
working for the use of union-labeled goods. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Through arbitration and conciliation be rds 
members of unions have secured better wages 
and working conditions. Employment is some- 
what unsteady at present. The building laborers 
are organizing. All unions are striving to imcrease 
their membership. 

Wilkes- Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Employment is steady. Constant agitation is 
being carried on for the union-label products. 
The mayor of this city has interested himself im 
the demands of the miners. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville —Courtney B. Wilson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of orgamised 
labor is good. Much building is under way and 
good headway is being made in organizing the car- 
penters and painters. Work is being done te pre- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Dan O'Neill: 

Cigarmakers received an imcrease m wages. 
Employment is steady. New local unions e' 
stationery firemen and oilers and electrical werkers 
were organized. 














